

tus IS a moving, important and utterly honest 
book. In it you will peer into the innermost 
hearts of six men—six famous writers, but 
^ at’s more important, six humane, compassionate 
'n—who desire the end of poverty and war on 
h and who thought at one time that Commu- 
1 was the way to achieve it. 


iiey found out^—in pain and in disgust—--(hat 
were wrong; that the words “brotherhood” and 
Jom” are merely catch-words to Communists: 


is whatever the Party says it is at any 


moment; that the very things for which they had 
joined the Party were most endangered by the 
^artv itself. 


T'.ichard Wright in Chicago, Koestler in Ger- 
•y, Silone in Italy, Gide in France, Fischer an 
■ncan correspondent in Russia, Spender in Eng- 
all these men were attracted by what the 
nunists promised, and all of them learned 
^rly the most important political fact of this 


(Koestler says: “We ex-Communists are the only 
■nple on -our side who know what it’s all about.” 

• ^ ex-CommunisIs tell their 

^Vnes. The result is an invaluable testament and 
^uide for .#r times. 
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on the other. T>.e raw and untrained armies of Peter were 
disastrously beaten by Charles in the famous battle of Narva 
in November of the year 1700. Then Charles, one of the most 
interesting military geniuses of that century, turned against 
his other enemies and for nine years he hacked and burned his 
way through the villages and cities of Poland, Saxony, Den¬ 
mark and the Baltic provinces, while Peter drilled and 
trained his soldiers in distant Russia. 

As a result, in the year 1709, in the battle of Poltawa, the 
Moscovites destroyed the exhausted armies of Sweden. 
Charles continued to be a liighly picturesque figure, a won¬ 
derful hero of romance, but in his vain attempt to have his 
revenge, he ruined his own country. In the year 1718, he 
was accidentally killed or assassinated (we do not know 
which) and when peace was made in 1721, in the town of 
Nystadt, Sweden had lost all of her former Baltic possessions 
except Finland. The new Russian state, created by Peter, had 
become the leading power of northern Europe. But already a 
new rival was on the way. Th e Prussia n state was taking 
shape. 


The Extraordinory 



tote, in o Dreory 


Port of Northern Germony, Colled Prussia 

The history of Prussia is the history of a frontier district. 
In the ninth century, Charlemagne had transferred the old 
centre of civilisation from the Mediterranean to the wild 
regions of northwestern Europe. His Frankish soldiers had 
^shed the frontier of Europe further and further towards 
I me east. They had conquered many lands from the heathen- 
isn t>lavs and Lithuanians who were living in the plain be¬ 
tween the Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains, and the 
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Franks administered those outlying districts just as the United 
States used to administer lier territories before they achieved 
the dignit>- of statehood. 

The frontier state of Brandenburg had been originally 
founded by Charlemagne to defend his eastern possessions 
against raids of the wild Saxon tribes. The Wends, a Slavic 
tribe which inhabited that region, were subjugated during the 
tenth century and their market-place, by the name of Brenna- 
bor, became the centre of and gave its name to the new 
province of Brandenburg. 

During the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, a succession of noble families exercised the functions of 
imperial governor in this frontier state. Finally in the fifteenth 
century, the House of Hohenzollern made its appearance, and 
as Electors of Brandenburg, commenced to change a sandy 
and forlorn frontier territory into one of the most efficient 
empires of the modern world. 

These Hohenzollcrns, who have just been removed from 
the historical stage by the combined forces of Europe and 
America, can)e originally from southern Germany. They were 
of very hiimble or^m. In the tw'elftlfcentury a certain Fred¬ 
erick of Ilohenzolfern had made a lucky marriage and had 
been appointed keeper of the castle of Nuremberg. His de¬ 
scendants had used ever>' chance and-^very opportunity to 
improve their power and after several centtiries of watchful 
grabbing, they had been appointed to the dignity of Elector, 
the name given to those sovereign princes who were supposed 
to elect the Emperors of the old German Empire. During 
the Reformation, they had taken the side of the Protestants 
and the early seventeenth century found them among the 
most powerful of the north German princes. 

During tlie Thirt>' Years’ War, both Protestants and Cath¬ 
olics had plundered Brandenburg and Prussia with equal zeal. 
But under Frederick William, the Great Elector, the damage 
was quickly repaired and by a wise and careful use of all 
the economic and intellectual forces of the country, a state, 
was founded in which there was practically no waste. 

Modem Prussia, a state in which the individual and his 
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wishes and aspirations have been entirely absorbed by the 
interests of the community as a whole—this Prussia dates back 
to the father of Frederick the Great. Frederick William I 
was a hard working, parsimonious Prussian sergeant, with a 
great love for bar-room stories and strong Dutch tobacco, 
an intense dislike of all frills and feathers (especially if they 
were of French origin), and possessed of but one idea. That 
idea was Duty. Severe with himself, he tolerated no weakness 
in his subjects, whether they be generals or common soldiers. 
The relation between himself and his son Frederick was 
never cordial, to say the least. The boorish manners of the 
father offended the finer spirit of the son. The son’s love for 
French manners, literature, philosophy and music was re¬ 
jected by the father as a manifestation of sissy-ness. There 
followed a terrible outbreak between these two strange tem¬ 
peraments. Frederick tried to escape to England. He was 
caught and court-martialed and forced to witness the decapita- 
^tion of his best friend who had tried to help him. Thereupon as 
part of his punishment, the young prince was sent to a little 
fortess somewhere in the provinces to be taught the details 
of his future business of being a king. It proved a blessing in 
disguise. When Frederick came to the throne in 1740, he 
knew how his country was managed from the birth certificate 

of a paupers son to the minutest detail of a complicated 
annual Budget. 


As an auAor, especially in his book called the “Anti- 
Ma^hiavelh, Frederick had expressed his contempt for the 
polibcal creed of the ancient Florentine historian, who had 
advised his princely pupils to Ue and cheat whenever it was 
^ssary to do so for the benefit of their country. The ideal 
ruler ‘"Frederick s volume was the first servant of his people, 

nrLr ® despot after the example of Louis XJV I,; 

CntT'l. "'hi'e working for his people 

^enty houK a day, tolerated no one to be near him as a 

IpritTte no« '■"'“’'*‘1“ '^’«'<s. Prussia was his 

I’® treated according to his own wishes 
And nothing was allowed to interfere svith the interest of the 
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In the year 17-40 the Emperor Charles VI, of Austria, 
died. He had tried to make the position of his only daughter, 
Maria Theresa, secure through a solemn treaty, written black 
on white, upon a large piece of parchment. But no sooner had 
the old emperor been deposited in the ancestral crypt of the 
hlabsburg family, than the armies of Frederick were marching 
towards the Austrian frontier to occupy that part of Silesia for 
wliich (together with almost ever>'thing else in central Eu¬ 
rope) Prussia clamored, on account of some ancient and very 
doubtful rights of claim. In a number of wars, Frederick 
conquered all of Silesia, and although he was often very near 
defeat, he maintained himself in his newly acquired territories 
against all Austrian counter-attacks. 

Europe took due notice of this sudden appearance of a 
very powerful new state. In the eighteenth century, the Ger¬ 
mans were a people who had been ruined by the great reli¬ 
gious wars and who were not held in high esteem by any one. 
Frederick, by an effort as sudden and quite as terrific as that , 
of Peter of Russia, changed this attitude of contempt into one 
of fear. The internal affairs of Prussia were arranged so 
skillfully that the subjects had less reason for complain than 
elsewhere. The treasury showed an annual surplus instead of a 
deficit. Torture was abolished. The judiciary system was im¬ 
proved. Good roads and good schools and good universities, 
together with a scrupulously honest administration, made the 
people feel that whatever services were demanded of them, 
they (to speak the vernacular) got their moneys worth. 

After having been for several centuries the battle field of 
the French and the Austrians and the Swedes and the Danes 
and the Poles, Germany, encouraged by the example of Prus¬ 
sia, began to regain self-confidence. And this was the work of 
the little old man, with his hook-nose and his old uniforms 
covered with snuff, who said very funny but very unpleasant 
things about his neighbours, and who played the scandalous 
game of eighteenth century diplomacy without any regard for 
the truth, provided he could gain something by his lies. ThiS'l 
in spite of his book, "Anti-Macchiavelli.” In the year 1786 the 
end came. His friends were all gone. Children he had never 
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had. He died alone, tended by a single servant and his faith¬ 
ful dogs, whom he loved better than liuman beings because, 
as he said, they were never ungrateful and remained true 
to their friends. 


[ THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM ] 

How the Newly Founded Notional or Dynostic Stotes 
of Europe Tfied to Moke Themselves Rich ond Whot 
Wos Meont by the Mercontile System 


We have seen how, during the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
^ centuries, the states of our modern world began to take shape. 
Their origins were di£Ferent in almost every case. Some had 
been the result of the deliberate effort of a single king. Others 
had happened by chance. Still others had been the result of 
favourable natural geographic boundaries. But once they had 
been founded, they had all of them tried to strengthen their 
internal adminisb’ation and to exert the greatest possible in¬ 
fluence upon foreign affairs. All this of course had cost a great 
deal of money. The medieval state wth its lack of centralised 
power did not depend upon a rich treasury. The king got his 
revenues from the crown domains and his civil service paid for 
Itself, '^e modern centralised stale was a more complicated 

l^ights disappeared and hired government 
oEBcials or bureaucrats took their place. Army, navy, and in- 
temal admmistration demanded millions. The question then 
oecame-where was this money to be found? 

Gold and silver had been a rare commodity in the Middle 
Ages. The average man, as I have told you, never saw a gold 

cibes were famiUi^ with silver coin. The discovery of AmeriL 
n the exploitation of the Peruvian mines changed all this. 



THE VOYAGE OF THE PILGIUMS 
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The centre of trade was transferred from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The old “commercial cities” of Italy 
lost their financial importance. New “commercial nations’ took 
their place and gold and silver were no longer a curiosity. 

Through Spain and Portugal and Holland and England, 
precious metals began to find their way to Europe. The .six¬ 
teenth century had its own writers on the subject of political 
economy and they evolved a theory of national wealth which 
seemed to them entirely sound and of the greatest possible 
benefit to their respective countries. They reasoned that both 
gold and silver were actual wealth. Therefore they believed 
that the country with the largest supply of actual cash in the 
vaults of its treasury and its banks was at the same time tlie 
richest country. And since money meant armies, it followed 
that the richest country was also the most powerful and could 
rule the rest of the world. 

We call this system the “mercantile system,” and it was 
^accepted with the same unquestioning faith with which the 
early Christians believed in Miracles and many of the present- 
day American business men believe in the Tariff. In practice, 
the mercantile system worked out as follows: To get tlie 
largest surplus of precious metals a country must have a 
favourable balance of export trade. If you can export more to 
your neighbour than he exports to your own country, he will 
owe you money and will be obliged to send you some of his 
gold. Hence you gain and he loses. As a result of this creed, 
the economic program of almost every seventeenth century 
state was as follows: 

to get possession of as many precious metals as 
you can. 

2. Encourage foreign trade in preference to domestic 

trade. 

3. Encourage those industries which change raw materials 

into exportable finished products. 
i 4. Encourage a large population, for you will need work¬ 
men for your factories and an agricultural com¬ 
munity does not raise enough workmen. 
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5. Let the State watch this process and interfere whenever 
it is necessary to do so. 

Instead of regarding International Trade as something akin 
to a force of nature which would always obey certain nat¬ 
ural laws regardless of man’s interference, the people of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries tried to regulate their 
commerce by the help of oflBcial decrees and royal laws and 
financial help on the part of the government. 

In the sixteenth century Charles V adopted this Mercan¬ 
tile System (which was then something entirely new) and in¬ 
troduced it into his many possessions. Elizabeth of England 
flattered him by her imitation. The Bourbons, especially King 
Louis XIV, were fanatical adherents of this doctrine and Col¬ 
bert, his great minister of finance, became the prophet of Mer¬ 
cantilism to whom all Europe looked for guidance. 

The entire foreign policy of Cromwell was a practical ap¬ 
plication of the Mercantile System. It was invariably directed 
against the rich rival Republic of Holland. For the Dutch ^ 
shippers, as the common-carriers of the merchandise of Eu¬ 
rope, had certain leanings towards free-trade and therefore 
had to be destroyed at all cost. 

It will be easily understood how such a system must affect 
the colonies. A colony under the Mercantile System became 
merely a reservoir of gold and silver and spices, which was 
to be tapped for the benefit of the home country. The Asiatic, 
American and African supply of precious metals and the raw 
materials of the tropical countries became a monopoly of 
the state which happened to own that particular colony. No 
outsider was ever allowed within the precincts and no native 
was permitted to trade with a merchant whose ship flew a for¬ 
eign flag. 

Undoubtedly the Mercantile System encouraged the de¬ 
velopment of young industries in certain countries where there 
never had been any manufacturing before. It built roads 
and dug canals and made for better means of transportation. 

It demanded greater skill among the workmen and gave the 
merchant a better social position, while it weakened the power 
of the landed aristocracy. 
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On the other hand, it caused very great misery. It made 
the natives in the colonies the victims of a most shameless ex¬ 
ploitation. It exposed the citizens of the home country to an 
even more terrible fate. It helped in a great measure to turn 
every land into an armed camp and divided the world into 
little bits of territory, each working for its own direct benefit, 
while striving at all times to destroy the power of its neigh¬ 
bours and get hold of their treasures. It laid so much stress 
upon the importance of owning wealth tliat "being rich” came 
to be regarded as the sole virtue of the average citizen. Eco¬ 
nomic systems come and go like the fashions in surgery and 
in the clothes of women, and during the nineteenth century 
the Mercantile System was discarded in favor of a system of 
free and open competition. At least, so I have been told. 



[the AMERICAN REVOLUTION ] 

At the E nd of the Eighteenth Century Europe Heord 
Strange Re ports of Something Which Hod HoppeneH 
jn_the Wilderness of th e North Americon Continent. 
The Descen dants of the Men Who Hod Punished King 
Charles f or His Insistence upon His ^'Divine Rig hts'' 
Added Q New Chopter to the Old Story of the Struggle 

for Self-Government 


““venience, we ought to go back a few 
reuses aud repeat the early history of the great atruggh 
xor colonial possessions. 

^ “"'"bCT of European nations had been created 

' to national or dynastic interests, that t 

o say, durn^ and immediately after the Thirty Years* War 
their rulers, backed up by the capital of thenerc^ants a^d 
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the ships of their trading companies, continued the fight 

for more territory in Asia, Africa and America. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguese had been exploring the 

Indian Sea and tlie Pacific Ocean for more than a centurv ere 

♦ 



THE FIGHT FOB LIBERTY 


1» 



Holland and England appeared upon the stage. This proved 
an advantage to the latter. The first rough work had already 
been done. What is more, the earliest navigators had so often 
made themselves unpopular with the Asiatic and American 
and African natives that both the English and the Dutch were 
welcomed as friends and deliverers. We cannot claim any 
superior virtues for either of these two races. But they were 
merchants before everything else. They never allowed reli¬ 
gious considerations to interfere with their practical common 
sense. During their first relations with weaker races, all Euro¬ 
pean nations have behaved with shocking brutality. The Eng¬ 
lish and the Dutch, however, knew better where to draw the 
line. Provided they got their spices and their gold and silver 
and their taxes, they were willing to let the native live as it t 
best pleased him. 

It was not very difficult for them therefore to establish 
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themselves in the richest parts of the world. But as soon as 
this had been accomplished, they began to fight each other 
for still fxirther possessions. Strangely enougli, the colonial 
wars were never settled in the colonies themselves. They were 
decided three thousand miles away by the natives of the con¬ 
tending countries. Il is one of the most interesting principles 
of ancient and modem warfare (one of the few reliable laws 
of history) that “the nation which commands the sea is also 
the nation which commands the land.” So far this law has 
never failed to work, but tlie modem airplane may have 
changed it. In the eighteenth century, however, there were 
no flying machines and it was the British navy which gained 
for England her vast American and Indian and African 
colonies. 

The series of naval wars between England and Holland in 
the seventeenth century does not interest us here. It ended 
as all such encounters between hopelessly ill-matched powers 
will end. But the warfare between England and France 



the pilgrims 




HOW THE WIOTE MAN SETTLED IN NORTH AMERICA 
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(her other rival) is of greater importance to us, for while the 
superior British fleet in the end defeated the French navy, a 
great deal of the preliminar>' fighting was done on our own 
American continent. In tlris vast country, both France and 



IN THE CABLV OF THE Mayflowcr 

a ift mn '‘“d been discovered and 

I4y7 Cabot had landed in the northern part of America and 
ri^^nty-seven years later. Giovanni ^'errazano h"d visited 

1 English flag. Verraz mo had 

sailed under French flag. Hence both England Td France 

During" contL';^ 

=•rLS:," 
Si;."":: s«i~r“£ ~ 
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1620 went to New England, or the Quakers, who settled in 
Pennsylvania in 1681. They were small frontier communi¬ 
ties, nestling close to the shores of the ocean, where people 
had gathered to make a new home and begin life among 
happier surroundings, far away from royal supervision and 
interference. 

The French colonies, on the other hand, always remained 
a possession of the crown. No Huguenots or Protestants were 
allowed in these colonies for fear that they might contaminate 
the Indians >vith their dangerous Protestant doctrines and 
would perhaps interfere with the missionary work of the 
Jesuit fathers. The English colonies, therefore, had been 
foimded upon a much healthier basis than their French 
neighbours and rivals. They were an expression of the com¬ 
mercial energy of the English middle classes, while the French 
settlements were inhabited by people who had crossed the 
o^n as servants of the king and who expected to return to 
ji^ans at the first possible chance. 

Poetically, however, the position of the English colonies 
was far from satisfactory. The French had discovered the 
mouth of the Smnt Lawrence in the sixteenth century. From 
tte region of the Great Lakes they had worked their way 

descended the Mississippi and had built sev¬ 
eral fortifications along the Gulf of Mexico. After a century 
of exploration a hne of sixty French forts cut off the English 
segments along the Atlantic seaboard from the interior. 

comnan^?®!;'!^ grants, made to the different colonial 

u ^ to sea.*' This 

wCt th^ *’? k’ ended 

wnere the hne of French fortifications began. To break 

^ough this barrier was possible but it took\oth men and 
boTsidi^ A horrible border wars in which 

mmmmm 
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the last of the Stuarts had disappeared from British soil and 
Dutch William, the great enemy of Louis XIV, succeeded 
him. From that time on, until the Treaty of Paris of 1763, 
France and England fought for the possession of India and 
North America. 

During these wars, as I have said before, the Engbsh navies 



THE FRENCH EXPLORE THE \VEST 


invariably beat tJie French. Cut off from her colonies, France 
lost most of her possessions, and when peace was declared, the 
entire North American continent had fallen into British hands 
and the great work of exploration of Cartier, Champlain, La 
Salle, Marquette and a score of others was lost to France. 

Only a very small part of this vast domain was inhabited. 
From Massachusetts in the north, where the Pilgrims (a sect 
of Puritans who were very intolerant and who therefore had 
found no happiness either in Anglican England or Calvinist 
Holland) had landed in the year 1620, to the Carolinas and 
Virginia (the tobacco-raising provinces which had been 
founded entirely for the sake of profit) stretched a thin line 
of sparsely populated territory. But the men who lived in this 
new land of fresh air and high skies were very different from 
their brethren of tlie mother country. In the wilderness they\ 
had learned independence and self-reliance. They were the 
sons of hardy and energetic ancestors. Lazy and timourous 
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people did not cross the ocean in those days. The American 
colonists hated the restraint and the lack of breathing space 
which had made their lives in the old country so very un¬ 
happy. They meant to be their owm masters. This the ruling 
classes of England did not seem to understand. The govern¬ 
ment annoyed the colonists and the colonists, who haled to be 
bothered in this way, began to annoy the British government. 

Bad feeling caused more bad feeling. It is not necessary 
to repeat here in detail what actually happened and what 
might have been avoided if the British king had been more 
intelligent than George III or less given to drowsiness and in¬ 
difference than his minister, Lord North. The British colonists, 
when they understood that peaceful arguments would not 
settle the difficulties, took to arms. From being loyal sub¬ 
jects, they turned rebels, who exposed themselves to the 



the first winter in new ENGLAND 


s^tegiments ,o the highelt’ bidder 

lasted^ seven veMs^n American colonies 

a seven >ears. During most of that time, the final sue- 
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cess of the rebels seemed very doubtful. A great number of 
the people, especially in the cities, had remained loyal to 
tlieir king. They were in favour of a compromise, and would 
have been unlling to sue for peace. But the great figure of 
Washington stood guard over the cause of the colonists. 

Ably assisted by a handful of brave men, he used his 



GEORGE WASHINGTON 


steadfast but badly equipped armies to weaken the forces 
of the king. Time and again when defeat seemed unavoidable, 
his strategy turned the tide of battle. Often his men 
ill-fed. During the winter they lacked shoes and coats and 
were forced to live in unhealthy dug-outs. But their trust in 
tlieir great leader was absolute and they stuck it out until the 
final hour of victory. 

But more interesting than the campaigns of Washington 
or the diplomatic triumphs of Benjamin Franklin, who was 
in Europe getting money from the French government and 
the Amsterdam bjinkers, was an event which occurred early ii^^ 
the revolution. The representatives of the different colonies 
had gathered in Philadelphia to discuss matters of common 
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importance. It was the 6rst year of the Revolution. Most 
of the big towTis of the sea coast were still in the hands of the 
British. Reinforcements from England were arriving by the 
ship load. Only men who were deeply convinced of the right¬ 
eousness of their cause would have found the courage to make 
the momentous decision of the months of June and July of 
the year 1776. 

In June, Richard Henry Lee of Virginia proposed a mo- 
tion to the Continental Congress that “these united colomes 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states, that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is. and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

The motion was seconded by John Adams of Massachu¬ 
setts. It was carried on July the second and on July fourth, 
it was followed by an official Declaration of Independence, 
which was the work of Thomas Jefferson, a serious and ex¬ 
ceedingly capable student of both politics and government and 
destined to be one of the most famous of our American presi¬ 
dents. , f I 

When news of this event reached Europe, and was fol¬ 
lowed by the final victory of the colonists and the adoption of 
the famous ConsHtution of the year 1787 (the first of all writ¬ 
ten constitutions) it caused great interest. The dynastic sys¬ 
tem of the highly centralised states which had been developed 
after the great religious wars of the seventeenth century had 
reached the height of its power. Everywhere the palace of 
the king had grown to enormous proportions, while the ciUes 
of the royal realm were being surrounded by rapidly growing 
acres of slums. The inhabitants of those slums were showing 
signs of restlessness. They were quite helpless. But the higher 
classes, the nobles and the professional men, they too were 
beginning to have certain doubts about the economic and 
political conditions under which they lived. The success of 
the American colonists sl.owed them that many things were^ 
possible which had been held impossible only a short time 

before. 
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According to the poet, the shot which opened the battle 
of Lexington was “heard around the world/’ That was a bit 
of an exaggeration. The Chinese and the Japanese and the 
Russians (not to speak of the Australians and the Hawaiians 
who had just been re-discovered by Captain Cook, whom they 
had killed for his trouble) never heard of it at all. But it 
carried across the Atlantic Ocean. It landed in the powder 
house of European discontent and in France it caused an ex¬ 
plosion which rocked the entire continent from Petrograd to 
Madrid and buried the representatives of the old statecraft 
and the old diplomacy under several tons of democratic bricks. 


[ THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ] 

The Great French Revolution Procloims the Principles 
of Liberty, Froternity ond Equality unto All the People 

of the Earth 


Before we talk about a revolution it is just as well that we 
explain just what this word means. In the terms of a great 
Russian writer (and Russians ought to know what they are 
talking about in this held) a revolution is “a swift over¬ 
throw, in a few years, of instituHons which have taken cen- 
tunes to root in die soil, and seem so fixed and immovable that 
even the most ardent reformers hardly dare to attack them in 
theh wrings. It is the fall, the crumbling away in a brief 
POTod, of aU that up to that time has composed the essence 
ot social, religious, pohtical and economic life in a nation.” 

Such a revolution took place in France in the eighteen^ 

of the country had grown 

EVERYTHING and was the state. The Nobility, formerly 
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tlie civil servant of the federal state, found itself without any 
duties and became a social ornament of the royal court. 

This French state of the eighteenth century, however, cost 
incredible sums of money. This money had to be produced 
in the form of taxes. Un^rtunately the kings of France had 
not been strong enough to force the nobility and the clergy 
to pay their share of these taxes. Hence the taxes were paid 
entirely by the agricultural population. But the peasants 
living in dreary hovels, no longer in intimate contact with their 
former landlords, but victims of cruel and incompetent land 
agents, were going from bad to worse. Why should they 
work and exert themselves? Increased returns upon their 
land merely meant more taxes and nothing for themselves 
and therefor© they neglected their fields as much as they 
dared. 

Hence we have a king who wanders in empty splendour 
through the vast halls of his palaces, habitually followed by 
hungry office seekers, all of whom live upon the revenue ob-^ 
tained from peasants who are no better than the beasts of the 
fields. It is not a pleasant picture, but it is not exaggerated. 
There was, however, another side to the so-called Ancien 

Regime” which we must keep in mind. 

A wealthy middle class, closely connected with the nobility 
(by the usual process of the rich bankers daughter marrying 
the poor baron’s son) and a court composed of all the most 
entertaining people of France, had brought the polite 
graceful living to its highest development. As the best brains 
of the country were not allowed to occupy themselves with 
questions of political economics, they spent their idle hours 

upon the discussion of abstract ideas. 

As fashions in modes of thought and personal behaviour 
are quite as likely to run to extremes as fashion in dress, it 
was natural that the most artificial society of that day should 
take a tremendous interest in what they considered “the simple 
life." The king and the queen, the absolute and unquestioned 
proprietors of France, and all its colonies and dependencies.-V 
together with their courtiers, went to five in funny little coun¬ 
try houses all dressed up as milk-maids and stable-boys and 
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played at being shepherds in a happy vale of ancient Hellas. 
Around them, their courtiers danced attendance, their court- 
musicians composed lovely minuets, their court barbers de¬ 
vised more and more elaborate and costly headgear, until from 
sheer boredom and lack of real jobs, this whole artificial world 
of Versailles (the great show place which Louis XIV had built 
far away from his noisy and restless city) talked of nothing but 
those subjects which were furthest removed from their own 
lives, just as a man who is starving will talk of nothing except 
food. 


When Voltaire, the courageous old philosopher, play¬ 
wright, historian and novelist, and the great enemy of all 
religious and political tyranny, began to throw his bombs of 
criticism at everything connected with the Established Order 
of Things, the whole French world applauded him and his 
theatrical pieces played to standing room only. When Jean 
Jacques Rousseau waxed sentimental about primitive man 
,|and gave his contemporaries delightful descriptions of the 
happiness of the original inhabitants of this planet, (about 
whom he knew as little as he did about the children, upon 
whose education he was the recognised authority,) all France 
read his Social Contract” and this society in which the king 
and the state were one, wept bitter tears when they heard 
Rousseau’s appeal for a return to the blessed days when the 
real sovereignty had lain in the hands of the people and when 
the king had been merely the servant of his people. 

^en Montesquieu published his ‘Tersian Letters” in 
which two distinguished Persian travellers turn the whole ex- 
xstmg society of France topsy-turvy and poke fun at every¬ 
thing from the long down to the lowest of his six hundred 
PM^ coo^, the book immediately went through four 
edibons and assured the writer thousands of readers for his 
famous discussion of the “Spirit of the Laws” in which the 
nobfe Bwon compwed the excellent English system with the 
bayard system of France and advocated instLd of an abso! 

of a state in which the Execu- 
‘^®.^f^'atiye and the Judicial powers should be in 
separate hands and should work independently of each other 
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When Lebreton, the Parisian book-seller, announced that 
Messieurs Diderot, d’Alembert, Turgot and a score of other 
distinguished writers were going to publish an Encyclopaedia 






THE GUILLOTINE 


which was to contain “all the new ideas and the new science 
and the new knowledge,” the response from the side of the 
public was most satisfactory, and when after twenty-two years 
the last of the twenty-eight volumes had been finished, the 
somewhat belated interference of the police could not repress 
the enthusiasm with which French society received this most 
important but very dangerous contribution to the discussions 
of the day. 

Here, let me give you a little warning. When you read a 
novel about the French revolution or see a play or a movie, 
you will easily get the impression that the Revolution was the 
work of the rabble from the Paris slums. It was nothing 
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of the kind. The mob appears often upon the revolutionary 
stage, but invariably at the instigation and under the lead¬ 
ership of those middle-class professional men who used the 
hungry multitude as an efficient ally in their warfare upon 
the king Nand his court. But the fundamental ideas which 
caused the revolution were invented by a few brilliant minds, 
and they were at first introduced into the charming draw¬ 
ing-rooms of the “Ancien Regime” to provide amiable diver¬ 
sion for the much-bored ladies and gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
court. These pleasant but careless people played with the 
dangerous fireworks of social criticism until the sparks fell 
through the cracks of the floor, which was old and rotten 
just like the rest of the building. Those sparks unfortunately 
landed in the basement where age-old rubbish lay in great 
confusion. Then there 'was a cry of fire. But the owner of 
the house who was interested in everything except the manage¬ 
ment of his property did not know how to put the small blaze 
.|Out. The flame spread rapidly and the entire edifice was 
consumed by the conflagration, which we call the Great 
French Revolution. 


For the sake of convenience, we can divide the French 
Revolution into two parts. From 1789 to 1791 there was 
a more or less orderly attempt to introduce a constitutional 
mon^chy. This failed, partly through lack of good faith and 
sapidity on the part of the monarch himself, partly through 
circumstances over which nobody had any control. 

From 1792 to 1799 there was a Republic and a first effort 
to establish a democratic form of government. But the actual 
outbreak of violence had been preceded by many years of 
unrert and many sincere but ineffectual attempts at reform 
When France had a debt of 4000 million francs and the 
treasury w^ always empty and there was not a single thine 
upon which new taxes could be levied, even good King Louis 
(who was an expert locksmith and a great hunter but a very 

something ought to be don^ 
^^erefOTe he called for Turgot, to be his Minister of Finance 

W Robert Jacqu^ Turgot. Baron de I’Aulne. a man in his 
early sixties, a splendid representative of the fast disappearing 
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class of landed gentry, had been a successful governor of a 
province and was an amateur political economist of great abil¬ 
ity. He did his best. Unfortunately, he could not perform 
miracles. As it was impossible to squeeze more ta.xes out of 
the ragged peasants, it was necessary to get the necessary 
funds from the nobility and clergy who had never paid a 
centime. This made Turgot the best hated man at the court of 
Versailles. Furthermore he was obliged to face the enmity of 
Marie Antoinette, the queen, who was against everybody who 
dared to mention the word “economy” within her hearing. 
Soon Turgot was called an “unpractical visionary” and a 
“theoretical professor” and then of course his position became 
untenable. In the year 1776 he was forced to resign. 

After the “professor” there came a man of Practical Busi¬ 
ness Sense. He was an industrious Swiss by the name of 
Necker who had made himself rich as a grain speculator and 
the partner in an international banking house. His ambitious 
wife had pushed him into the government service that she % 
might establish a position for her daughter who afterwards as 
the wife of the Swedish minister in Paris, Baron de Stael, 
became a famous literary figure of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Necker set to work with a fine display of zeal just as Turgot 
had done. In 1781 he published a careful review of the French 
finances. The king understood nothing of this “Compte 
Rendu.” He had just sent troops to America to help the colo¬ 
nists against their common enemies, the English. This expe¬ 
dition proved to be unexpectedly expensive and Necker was 
asked to find the necessary funds. When instead of pro¬ 
ducing revenue, he published more figures and made statistics 
and began to use the dreary warning about “necessary econ¬ 
omies” his days were numbered. In the year 1781 he was dis¬ 
missed as an incompetent servant. 

After the Professor and the Practical Business Man came 
the delightful type of financier who will guarantee everybody 
100 percent per month on their money if only they willV 
trust his own infallible system. He was Charles Alexandre de 
Calonne, an aggressive official, who had made his career both 
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by his industry and his complete lack of honesty and scruples. 
He found the country heavily indebted, but he was a clever 
man, willing to oblige everybody, and he invented a quick 
remedy. He paid the old debts by contracting new ones. This 
method is not new. The result since time immemorial has been 


I. 


LOUIS XVI 



^sastrous. In less than three years more than 800,000,000 

franw had been added to the French debt by this charming 

Mimster of Finance who never worried and smilingly signed 

jus ^e to every demand that was made by His Majesty and 

y bs lovely Queen, who had learned the habit of spending 
du^g the days of her youth in Vienna. pt^uoing 

to At last even the Parliament of Paris (a high court of hi« 

rl"r “ body), although by 

m loyalty to their sovereign, decided that something must be 
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u to borrow another 80.000,000 francs, 

t had b^n a bad year for the crops and the misery and hun- 
get m the country districts were terrible. Unless something 
sensible were done, France would go bankrupt. The King as 
always was unaware of the seriousness of the situation. Would 

^ I ^ consult the representatives of the peo¬ 

ple. Since 1614 no Estates General had been called together. 
In view of the threatening panic there was a demand that the 
Estates be convened. Louis XVI however, who never could 
take a decision, refused to go as far as that. 

To pacify the popular clamour he called together a meeting 
of the Notables in the year 1787. This merely meant a gath- 
ering of the best families who discussed what could and should 
be done, without touching their feudal and clerical privilege 
of ta.\-exemption. It is unreasonable to expect that a certain 
class of society shall commit political and economic suicide for 
the benefit of another group of fellow-citizens. The 127 
Notables obstinately refused to surrender a single one of their ^ 
ancient rights. The crowd in the street, being now exceed- 
ingly hungry, demanded that Necker, in whom they had confi¬ 
dence, be reappointed. The Notables said "No.” The crowd 
in the street began to smash windows and do other unseemly 
things. The Notables fled. Calonne was dismissed. 

A new colourless Minister of Finance, the Cardinal Lom^nie 
de Brienne, was appointed and Louis, driven by the violent 
threats of his starving subjects, agreed to call together the 
old Estates General as "soon as practicable.” This vague 
promise of course satisfied no one. 

No such severe winter had been experienced for almost a 
century. The crops had been either destroyed by floods or had 
been frozen to death in the fields. All the olive trees of 


Provence had been killed. Private charity tried to do some¬ 
thing but could accomplish little for eighteen million starving 
people. Everywhere bread riots occurred. A generation be¬ 
fore these would have been put down by the army. But the 
work of the new philosophical school had begun to bear fruit.'b 
People began to understand that a shotgun is no effective 
remedy for a hungry stomach and even the soldiers (who came 
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from among the people) were no longer to be depended upon. 
It was absolutely necessary that the king should do something 
definite to regain the popular goodwill, but again ho hesitated. 

Here and there in the provinces, little independent Repub¬ 
lics were established by followers of the new school. The cry 
of “no taxation without representation” (the slogan of the 
American rebels a quarter of a century before) was heard 
among the faithful middle classes. France was threatened with 
general anarchy. To appease the people and to increase the 
royal popularity, the government unexpectedly suspended the 
former very strict form of censorship of books. At once a 
flood of ink descended upon France. Everybody, high or 
low, criticised and was criticised. More than 2000 pam¬ 
phlets were published. Lomenie de Brienne was swept away 
by a storm of abuse. Necker was hastily called back to placate, 
as best he could, the nation-wide unrest. Immediately the stock 
market went up thirty percent. And by common consent, peo¬ 
ple suspended judgment for a little while longer. In May of 
^789 the Estates General were to assemble and then the wis¬ 
dom of the entire nation would speedily solve the difficult 
problem of recreating the kingdom of France into a healthy 
and happy state. 


TIus prevailing idea, that the combined wisdom of the 
people would be able to solve all difficulties, proved disastrous. 
It lamed all personal effort during many important months. 
Instead of keeping the government in his own hands at this 
CTitical moment, Necker allowed everything to drift. Hence 
mere was a new outbreak of the acrimonious debate upon the 
best ways to reform the old kingdom. Everywhere the power 

suburbs, 

afnf leadership of professional agitators, gradually be¬ 
gan to discover their strength, and commenced to play the rdle 
wluch was to be theirs aU through the years of the great unrest 

^^the 

inr k.*® Revolutaon to secure those things which 
jjpuld not be obtained in a legitimate fashion. 

peas^ts and the middle class. Necker de- 
a they should be allowed a double representation in 
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the Estates General, Upon this subject, th© Abb6 Si^yes then 
wrote a famous pamphlet, “To What Does the Third Estate 
Amount?” in which he came to the conclusion that the Third 
Estate (a name given to the middle class) ought to amount to 



THE BASTILLE 


everything, that it had not amounted to anything in the past, 
and that it now desired to amount to something. He expressed 
the sentiment of the great majority of the people who had the 
best interests of th© country at heart. 

Finally th© elections took place under the worst conditions 
imaginable. When they were over, 308 clergymen, 285 noble¬ 
men and 621 representatives of the Third Estate packed their 
trunks to go to Versailles. The Third Estate was obliged 
carry additional luggage. This consisted of voluminous re-' 
ports called “cahiers” in which the many complaints and griev- 
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ances of their constituents had been written down. The stage 
was set for the great final act that was to save France. 

The Estates General came together on May 5th, 1789. 
The king was in a bad humour. The Clergy and the Nobility 
let it be known that they were unwilling to give up a single one 
of their privileges. The king ordered the three groups of rep¬ 
resentatives to meet in different rooms and discuss their griev¬ 
ances separately. The Third Estate refused to obey the royal 
command. They took a solemn oath to that effect in a squash 
court (hastily put in order for the purpose of this illegal meet¬ 
ing) on the 20th of June, 1789. They insisted that all three 
Estates, Nobility, Clergy and Third Estate, should meet to¬ 
gether and so informed His Majesty. The king gave in. 

As the National Assembly,” ^e Estates General began 
to discuss the state of the French kingdom. The King got 
angry. Then again he hesitated. He said that he would never 
siOTender his absolute power. Then he went hunting, forgot 
^ about the cares of the state and when he returned from the 
^ase he gave in. For it was the royal habit to do the right 
l^g at the wrong time in the wrong way. Wlien the people 
clamoured for A, the king scolded them and gave them noth- 
ing. Then, when the Palace was surrounded by a howling 
m^titude of poor people, the king surrendered and gave his 
subjTOts what they had asked for. By this time, however, the 
people wanted A plus B. The comedy was repeated. When the 
^g signed Ms name to the Royal Decree which granted his 
beloved subjects A and B they were threatening to kill the 
entire royal family unless they received A plus B plus C. And 
so on. through the whole alphabet and up to the scaffold. 

Unfortunately the king was always just one letter behind. 

He never undwstood this. Even when he laid his head under 

^guiUotme, he felt that he was a much-abused man who had 

reived a most imwarrantable treatment at the hands of peo- 

ple whom Jje had loved to the best of his limited ability. 

^ have often warned you, are never of 

SULT iI ? monarchy 

might have been saved * if' Louis had been a man of greate^ 

energy and less kindness of heart. But the long was not^loL 
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Even “if’ he had possessed the ruthless strength of Napoleon, 
his career during these difRcult days might have been easily 
ruined by his wife who was the daOghter of Maria Theresa of 
Austria and who possessed all the characteristic virtues and 
vices of a young girl who h%d been brought up at the most 
autocratic and mediaeval court of that age. 

She decided that some action must be taken and planned a 
counter-revolution. Necker was suddenly dismissed and loyal 
troops were called to Paris. The people, when they heard of 
this, stormed the fortress of the Bastille prison, and on the 
fourteenth of July of the year 1789, they destroyed this 
familiar but much-hated symbol of Autocratic Power which 
had long since ceased to be a political prison and was now 
used as the city lock-up for pickpockets and second-story 
men. Many of the nobles took the hint and left the coun^. 
But the king as usual did nothing. He had been hunting 
on the day of the fall of the Bastille and he had shot several 
deer and felt very much pleased. ^ 

The National Assembly now set to work and on the 4th o» 
August, with the noise of the Parisian multitude in their ears, 
they abolished all privileges. This was followed on the^^27th 
of August by the “Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
famous preamble to the first French constitution. So far so 
good, but the court had apparently not yet leaimed its lesson. 
There was a wide-spread suspicion that the king was again 
trying to interfere with these reforms and as a result, on tlie 
5th of October, there was a second riot in Paris. It spread to 
Versailles and the people were not pacified until they had 
brought the king back to his palace in Paris. They did not 
trust him in Versailles. They Uked to have him where they 
could watch him and control his correspondence with his rela¬ 
tives in Vienna and Madrid and the other courts of Europe. 

In the Assembly meanwhile, Mirabeau, a nobleman who 
had become leader of the Third Estate, was beginning to put 
order into chaos. But before he could save the position of the 
king he died, on the 2nd of April of the year 1791. The king^ 
who now began to fear for his own life, tried to escape on the 
21st of June. He was recognised from his picture on a com, 
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was stopped near the village of Varennes by members of the 
National Guard, and was ^brought back to Paris. 

In September of 1791, fhe^ first constitution of France was 
accepted, and the members of the National Assembly went 
home. On the first of October of-1791, the legislative assem¬ 
bly came together to continue the work of the National 
Assembly. In this new gathering of popular representatives 
there were many extremely revolutionary elements. The 
boldest among these were known as the Jacobins, after the old 
Jacobin cloister in which they held their political meetings. 
These young men (most of them belonging to the professional 
classes) made very violent speeches and when the newspapers 
carried these orations to Berlin and Vienna, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor decided that they must do something 
to save their good brother and sister. They were very busy 
just then dividing the kingdom of Poland, where rival politi- 
wl factions had caused such a state of disorder that the coun- 
.]py was at the mercy of anybody who wanted to take a couple 
of provinces. But they managed to send an army to invade 
franco and deliver the king. 

■^en a temble panic of fear swept throughout the land 
of France. All the pent-up hatred of years of hunger and 
suffering came to a horrible climax. The mob of Paris stormed 
Ae palace of th^e Tuileries. The faithful S^viss bodyguards 
tried to defend their master, but Louis, unable to make up his 
i^d. gave order to ‘'cease firing” just when the crowd was 
^brmg. The people, drunk with blood and noise and cheap 

invaded the 

W escaped into the meet- 

of 'vhere he was immediately suspended 

r.HS.-.-v.T.:';,:- •• "■ 

conKnued their ad- 

vance and the panic changed into hysteria and turned men 

W 4^^1792 * September 

misn ■ >"K> the jails and murdered 

U toe prisoners. The government did not interfere 

Jaco ms. headed by Danton. knew that this crisis meant either 
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the success or the failure of the revolution, and that only the 
most brutal audacity could save them. The Legislative Assem¬ 
bly was closed and on the 21st of September of the year 
1792, a new National Convention came together. It was a 
body composed almost entirely of extreme revolutionists. The 
king was formally accused of high treason and was brought 
before the Convention. He was found guilty and by a vote 
of 361 to 360 (the extra vote being that of his cousin the 
Duke of Orleans) he was condemned to death. On the 21st 
of Januaiy' of the year 1793, he quietly and with much dig¬ 
nity suffered himself to be taken to the scaffold. He had 
never understood what all the shooting and the fuss had 
been about. And he had been too proud to ask questions. 

Then the Jacobins turned against the more moderate ele¬ 
ment in the convention, the Girondists, called after their south¬ 
ern district, the Gironde. A special revolutionary tribunal was 
instituted and twenty-one of the leading Girondists were con¬ 
demned to death. The others committed suicide. They were^ 
capable and lionest men but too philosophical and too mod¬ 
erate to survive during these frightful years. 

In October of the year 1793 the Constitution was sus¬ 
pended by the Jacobins “until peace should have been de¬ 
clared.” AH power was placed in the hands of a small com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety, with Danton and Robespierre as its 
leaders. The Christian religion and the old chronology were 
abolished. The “Age of Reason” (of which Thomas Paine had 
written so eloquently during the American Revolution) had 
come and with it the “Terror” which for more than a year 
killed good and bad and indifferent people at the rate of 
seventy or eighty a day. 

The autocratic rule of tlie King had been destroyed. It 
was succeeded by the t>Tanny of a few people who had such a 
passionate love for democratic virtue that they felt compelled 
to kill all those who disagreed with them. France was turned 
into a slaughter house. Everybody suspected everybody else. 
No one felt safe. Out of sheer fear, a few members of the oldk 
Convention, who knew that they were the next candidates for 
the scaffold, finally Uirned against Robespierre, who had 
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already decapitated most of his former colleagues. Robes¬ 
pierre, “the only true and pure Democrat," tried to kill him¬ 
self but failed. His shattered jaw was hastily bandaged and 
he was dragged to the guillotine. On the 27th of July, of the 
year 1794 (the 9th Thermidor of the year II, according to 
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the strange chronology of the revolution), the reign of Terror 
came to an end, and all Paris danced with joy. 

The dangerous posidon of France, however, made it neces¬ 
sary that 4e government remain in the hands of a few strong 
men, ^ttl the many enemies of the revolution should have 

S fatherland. While 

id ^ “"'y “d Belgium 

Staf Si “« fi “f of the 

Great Revolution, five Directors were appointed, and they 
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ruled France for four years. Then the power was vested in 
the hands of a successful general by the name of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who became “First Consul” of France in the year 
1799. And during the next fifteen years, the old European 
continent became the laboratory of a number of political ex¬ 
periments, the like of which the world had never seen before. 


[ NAPOLEON ] 
Napoleon 


Napoleon was born in the year 1769, the third son of Carlo 
Maria Buonaparte, an honest notary public of the city of 
Ajaccio in the island of Corsica, and his good wife, Letizia 
Ramolino. He therefore was not a Frenchman, but an Italian^ 
whose native island (an old Greek, Carthaginian and Roman 
colony in the Mediterranean Sea) had for years been strug¬ 
gling to regain its independence, &st of all from the Genoese, 
and after the middle of the eighteenth century from the 
French, who had kindly offered to help the Corsicans in their 
struggle for freedom and had then occupied the island for 
their own benefit. 

During the first twenty years of his life, young Napoleon 
was a professional Corsican patriot—a Corsican Sinn Feiner, 
who hoped to deliver his beloved country from the yoke of 
the bitterly hated French enemy. But the French revolution 
had unexpectedly recognised the claims of the Corsicans and 
gradually Napoleon, who had received a good training at the 
military school of Brienne, drifted into the service of his 
adopted country. Although he never learned to spell French 
correctly or to speak it without a broad Italian accent, he 
became a Frenchman. In due time he came to stand as the 
highest expression of all French virtues. At present he is rci 
garded as the symbol of the Gallic genius. 

Napoleon was what is called a fast worker. His career does 
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not cover more than twenty years. In that short span of time 
he fought more wars and gained more victories and marched 
more miles and conquered more square kilometers and killed 
more people and brought about more reforms and generally 
upset Europe to a greater extent than anybody (including 
Alexander the Great and Jenghis Khan) had ever managed 
to do. 

He was a little fellow and during the first years of his life 
his health was not very good. He never impressed anybody 
by his good looks and he remained to the end of his days very 
clumsy whenever he was obliged to appear at a social func¬ 
tion. He did not enjoy a single advantage of breeding or 
birth or riches. For the greater part of his youth he was 
desperately poor and often he had to go without a meal or 
was obliged to make a few extra pennies in curious ways. 

He gave litde promise as a literary genius. When he com¬ 
peted for a prize offered by the Academy of Lyons, his essay 
If'as found to be next to the last and he was number 15 out of 
i6 candidates. But he overcame all these diflBculties through 
Ms absolute and unshakable belief in his own destiny, and in 
his o^ glorious future. Ambition was the main-spring of his 
. f self, the worship of that capital letter 

N with wMch he signed all his letters, and which recurred 
forever in the ornaments of his hastily constructed palaces, the 
absolute wU to make the name Napoleon the most important 
thing m the world next to the name of God, these desires 

^rried Napoleon to a pinnacle of fame which no other man 
had ever reached. 


a half-pay lieutenant, young Bonaparte was 
^ry fond of the Lives of Famous Men*’ which Plutarch, the 
Lr^k Mstonan. had written. But he never tried to live up 
1 ^^ j standard of character set by these heroes of the 
older days. Napoleon seems to have been devoid of all those 
considerate and thoughtful sentiments which make men dif- 
^ent from the areals. It will be very difficult to decide 
JIMth any degr^ of accuracy whether he ever loved anyone 

Lehzia had the air and maimers of a great lady and after the 
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fasliion of Italian mothers, she knew how to rule her brood of 
children and command their respect. For a few years he was 
fond of Josephine, his pretty Creole wife, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of a French officer of Martinique and the widow of the 
Vicomte de Beauhamais, who had been executed by Robes¬ 
pierre when he lost a battle against the Prussians. But the 
Emperor divorced her when she failed to give him a son and 
heir and married the daughter of the Austrian Emperor, be¬ 
cause it seemed good policy. 

During the siege of Toulon, where he gained great fame 
as commander of a batter>’, Napoleon studied Macchiavelli 
with industrious care. He followed the advice of the Floren¬ 
tine statesman and never kept his word when it was to his 
advantage to break it. The word “gratitude” did not occur in 
his personal dictionary. Neither, to be quite fair, did he ex¬ 
pect it from others. He was totally indifferent to human suffer¬ 
ing. He executed prisoners of war (in Egypt in 1798) who 
had been promised their lives, and he quietly allowed his 
wounded in Syria to be chloroformed when he found it im¬ 
possible to transport them to his ships. He ordered the Duke 
of Enghien to be condemned to death by a prejudiced court- 
martial and to be shot contrary to all law on the sole ground 
that the “Bourbons needed a warning.” He decreed that those 
German officers who were made prisoners while fighting for 
their country’s independence should be shot against the near¬ 
est wall, and when Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolese hero, fell 
into his hands after a most heroic resistance, he was executed 
like a common traitor. 

In short, when we study the character of the Emperor, we 
begin to understand those anxious British mothers who used 
to drive their children to bed with the threat that Bona¬ 
parte, who ate little boys and girls for breakfast, would come 
and get them if they were not very good.” And yet, having 
said these many unpleasant things about this strange tyrant, 
who looked after every other department of his army with the 
utmost care, but neglected the medical service, and wli^ 
ruined his uniforms with Eau de Cologne because he could 
not stand the smell of his poor sweating soldiers; having said 
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all these unpleasant things and being fully prepared to add 
many more, I must confess to a certain lurking feeling of 
doubt. 

Here I am sitting at a comfortable table loaded heavily 
with books, with one eye on my typewriter and the other on 
Licorice the cat, who has a great fondness for carbon paper, 
and I am telling you that the Emperor Napoleon was a most 
contemptible person. But should I happen to look out of 
the window, down upon Seventh Avenue, and should the 
endless procession of trucks and carts come to a sudden halt, 
and should I hear the sound of the heavy drums and see the 
little man on his white horse in his old and much-worn green 
uniform, then I don’t know, but I am afraid that I would leave 
my books and the kitten and my home and everything else to 
follow him wherever he cared to lead. My own grandfather 
did this and Heaven knows he was not born to be a hero. 
Millions of other people’s grandfathers did it. They received 
^0 reward, but they expected none. They cheerfully gave 
legs and arms and lives to serve this foreigner, who took 
them a thousand miles away from their homes and marched 
them into a barrage of Russian or English or Spanish or 
Italian or Austrian cannon and stared quietly into space while 
they were rolling in the agony of death. 

If you ask me for an explanation, I must ansNver that I 
have none. I can only guess at one of the reasons. Napoleon 
was the greatest of actors and the whole European conti¬ 
nent was his stage. At all times and under all circumstances 
he knew the precise attitude that would impress the spectators 
most and he understood what words would make the deepest 
impression. Whether he spoke in the EgypHan desert, before 
me backdrop of the Sphinx and the pyramids, or addressed 
his shivering men on the dew-soaked plains of Italy, made no 
diff^ence. At all times he was master of the situation. Even 
at the end. an exile on a little rock in the middle of the 
Atlanfac, a sick man at the mercy of a dull and intolerable 
i^nhsh governor, he held the centre of the stage. 

After Ae defeat of Waterloo, no one outside of a few 
trusted friends ever saw the great Emperor. The people of 
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Europe knew that he was living on the island of St. Helena— 
tliey knew that a British garrison guarded him day and night 
—they knew that the British fleet guarded the garrison which 
guarded the Emperor on his farm at Longwood. But he was 
never out of the mind of either friend or enemy. When illness 
and despair had at last taken him away, his silent eyes contin¬ 
ued to haunt the world. Even to-day he is as much of a force 
in the life of France as a hundred years ago when people 
fainted at the mere sight of this sallow-faced man who stabled 
his horses in the hoflest temples of the Russian Kremlin, and 
who treated the Pope and the mighty ones of this earth as if 
they were his lackeys. 

To give you a mere outline of his life would demand a 
couple of volumes. To tell you of his great political reform 
of the French state, of his new codes of laws which were 
adopted in most European countries, of his activities in every 
field of public activity, would take thousands of pages. But 
I can explain in a few words why he was so successful during 
the first part of his career and why he failed during the laiV 
ten years. From the year 1789 until the year 1804, Napoleon 
was the great leader of the French revolution. He was not 
merely fighting for the glory of his own name. He defeated 
Austria and Italy and England and Russia because he, him¬ 
self, and his soldiers were the apostles of the new creed of 
"Liberty, Fraternity and Equality” and were the enemies of 
the courts while they were the friends of the people. 

But in the year 1804, Napoleon made himself Hereditary 
Emperor of the French and sent for Pope Pius VII to come 
and crown him, even as Leo III, in the year 800 had crowned 
that other great King of the Franks, Charlemagne, whose ex¬ 
ample was constantly before Napoleon's eyes. 

Once upon the throne, the old revolutionary chieftain be¬ 
came an unsuccessful imitation of a Habsburg monarch. He 
forgot his spiritual Mother, the Political Club of the Jacobins. 
He ceased to be the defender of the oppressed. He became 
the chief of all the oppressors and kept his shooting squa^-. 
ready to execute those who dared to oppose his imperial wilt. 
No one had shed a tear when in the year 1806 the sad re- 
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mains of the Holy Roman Empire were carted to the historical 
dustbin and when the last relic of ancient Roman glory was 
destroyed by the grandson of an Italian peasant. But when 
the Napoleonic armies had invaded Spain, had forced the 
Spaniards to recognise a king whom they detested, had mas¬ 
sacred the poor Madrilenes who remained faithful to their 
old rulers, then public opinion turned against the former hero 
of Marengo and Austerlitz and a hundred other revolutionary 
battles. Then and only then, when Napoleon was no longer 
the hero of the revolution but the personification of all the 
bad traits of the Old Regime, was it possible for England to 
give direction to the fast-spreading sentiment of hatred which 
was turning all honest men into enemies of the French Em¬ 


peror. 

The English people from the very beginning had felt 
deeply disgusted when their newspapers told them the grue¬ 
some details of the Terror. They had staged their own great 
^revolution (during the reign of Charles 1) a century before. 
It had been a very simple affair compared to the upheaval of 
Paris. In the eyes of the average Englishman a Jacobin was 
a monster to be shot at sight and Napoleon was the Chief 
Devil. The British fleet had blockaded France ever since the 
year 1798. It had spoiled Napoleon’s plan to invade India 
by way of Egypt and had forced him to beat an ignominious 
retreat, after his victories along the banks of the Nile. And 

finally in the year 1805, England got the chance it had 
waited for so long. 

Near Cape Trafalgar on the southwestern coast of Spain, 
Nelson annihilated the Napoleonic fleet, beyond a possible 
chance of recovery. From that moment on, the Emperor was 
aodlocked. Even so, he would have been able^ to maintain 
himself as the recognised ruler of the continent had he under- 
stood the signs of the times and accepted the honourable peace 

Napoleon had been 
•’‘‘fred turned 

against Russia the mysterious land of the endless plains with 
Its inexhaustible supply of cannon-fodder. 
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As long as Russia was ruled by Paul I, the half-witted son 
of Catherine the Great, Napoleon had known how to deal with 
the situation. But Paul grew more and more irresponsible 
until his exasperated subjects were obliged to murder him 
(lest they all be sent to the Siberian lead-mines), and the son 
of Paul, the Emperor Alexander, did not share his father’s 
affection for the usurper whom he regarded as the enemy of 
mankind, the eternal disturber of the peace. He was a pious 
man who beUeved that he had been chosen by God to deliver 
the world from the Corsican curse. He joined Prussia and Eng¬ 
land and Austria and he was defeated. He tried five times 


and five times he failed. In the year 1812 he once more 
taunted Napoleon until the French Emperor, in a blind rage, 
vowed that he would dictate peace in Moscow. Then, from 
far and wide, from Spain and Germany and Holland and 
Italy and Portugal, unwilling regiments were driven north¬ 
ward, that the wounded pride of the great Emperor might 


be duly avenged. , 

The rest of the story is common knowledge. After a march 
of two months, Napoleon reached the Russian capital and 
established his headquarters in the holy Kremlin. On the 
night of September 15 of the year 1812, Moscow caught fire. 
The town burned four days. When the evening of the fifth day 
came, Napoleon gave the order for the retreat. Two weel« 
later it began to snow. The army trudged through mud and 
sleet until November the 26th when the river Berezina was 
reached. Then the Russian attacks began in all seriousness. 
The Cossacks swarmed around the “Grande Arm6e whic 
was no longer an army but a mob. In the middle of December 
the first of the survivors began to be seen in the German 


cities of the East. 

Then there were many rumours of an impending revolt. 
“The time has come,” the people of Europe said, “to free ou^ 
selves from this insufferable yoke.” And they began to loo 
for old shotguns which had escaped the eye of the ever¬ 
present French spies. But ere they knew what had happenec^ 
Napoleon was back with a new army. He had left his defeated 
soldiers and in his little sleigh had rushed ahead to Paris, 
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making a final appeal for more troops that he might defend 
the sacred soil of France against foreign invasion. 

Children of sixteen and seventeen followed him when he 
moved eastward to meet the allied powers. On October 16, 
18, and 19 of the year 1813, the terrible battle of Leipzig took 
place where for three days boys in green and boys in blue 
fought each otlier until the Elster ran red with blood. On the 
afternoon of the 17th of October, tlie massed reserves of Rus¬ 
sian infantry broke through the French Unes and Napoleon 
fled. 

Back to Paris he went. He abdicated in favor of his small 
son, but the allied powers insisted that Louis XVIII, the 
brother of the late king Louis XVI, should occupy the French 
throne, and surrounded by Cossacks and Uhlans, the dull-eyed 
Bourbon prince made his triumphal entry into Paris. 

As for Napoleon, he was made the sovereign ruler of the 

li^e island of Elba in the Mediterranean where he organised 

^s stable boys into a miniature army and fought battles on a 
chess board* 


But no sooner had he left France than the people began 
to realise what they had lost. The last twenty years, however 
costly, had been a period of great glory. Paris had been the 
capital of the world. The fat Bourbon king who had learned 
nothmg and had forgotten nothing during the days of liis 
exile disgusted everybody by his indolence. 

On the first of March of the year 1815. when the represent- 
ahves of the allies were ready to begin the work of unscram- 
bhng the map of Europe, Napoleon suddenly landed near 
Cannes. In less than a week the French army had deserted 
the Bourbons and had rushed southward to offer their swords 
and bayonets to the -Tittle Corporal.** Napoleon marched 
rtr^ght to Paris where he arrived on the twentieth of March. 
I tus time he was more cautious. He offered peace, but the 
allies insist^ upon war. The whole of Europe arose against 

the Emperor marched 
Jorthward that he might crush his enemies before they should 

olH . ff Napoleon was no longer his 

old self. He felt sick. He got tired easily. He slept when he 
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ought to have been up directing the attack of his advance- 
gjiard. Besides, he missed many of his faithfuJ old generals. 
Tliey were dead. 

Early in June his armies entered Belgium. On the 16th 
of that month lie defeated the Prussians under Bliicher. But a 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


subordinate commander failed to destroy the retreating army 

as he had been ordered to do. 

Two days later, Napoleon met Wellington near Waterloo. 
It was the 18th of June, a Sunday. At two o’clock of the 
afternoon, the battle seemed won for the French. At three a 
speck of dust appeared upon the eastern horizon. Napoleon 
believed that this meant the approach of his own cavalry who 
would now turn the English defeat into a rout. At four o cloc^ 
ho knew better. Cursing and swearing, old Bliicher drove 
his deathly tired troops into the heart of the fray. The shock 
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broke the ranks of the guards. Napoleon had no further re¬ 
serves. He told his men to save themselves as best they could, 
and he fled. 

For a second time, he abdicated in favor of his son. Just 
one hundred days after his escape from Elba, he was making 
for the coast. He intended to go to America. In the year 
1803. for a mere song, he had sold the French colony of 
Louisiana (which was in great danger of being captured by 
the English) to the young American Republic. "The Ameri¬ 
cans,” so he said, "will be grateful and will give me a little 
bit of land and a house where I may spend the last days of 
my life in peace and quiet.” But the English fleet was watch¬ 
ing all French harbours. Caught between the armies of the 
Allies and tlie ships of the British, Napoleon had no choice. 
The Prussians intended to shoot him. The English might be 
more generous. At Rochefort he waited in the hope that some¬ 
thing might turn up. One month after Waterloo, he received 
orders from the new French government to leave French 
soil inside of twenty-four hours. Always the tragedian, he 
wrote a letter to the Prince Regent of England (George III, 
the king, was in an insane asylum) informing His Royal 
Highness of his intention to "throw himself upon the mercy 
of his enemies and like Themistocles, to look for a welcome 

at the fireside of his foes ...” „ 

On the 15th of July he went on board the "Bellerophon, 
and surrendered his sword to Admiral Hotham. At Plymouth 
he was transferred to tlic "Northumberland which earned 
him to St. Helena. There he spent the last seven years of his 
life He tried to write his memoirs, he quarrelled with his 
keepers and he dreamed of past times. Curiously enough he 
returned (at least in his imagination) to his original point ot 
departure. He remembered the days when he had fought the 
battles of the Revolution. He tried to convince himself that 
he had always been the true friend of those great principles of 
"Liberty Fraternity and Equality” which the ragged soldiers 
of the convention had carried to the ends of the earth. He ^ 
liked to dwell upon his career as Commander-m-Chief and 
Consul. He r;irely spoke of the Empire. Sometimes he thought 
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of his son, the Duke of Reichstadt, the little eagle, who 
lived in Vienna, where he was treated as a "poor relation” 
by his young Habsburg cousins, whose fathers had trembled 
at the very mention of the name of Him. When the end came, 
he was leading his troops to victory. He ordered Ney to at¬ 
tack with the guards. Then he died. 

But if you want an explanation of this strange career, if 
you really wish to know how one man could possibly rule so 
many people for so many years by the sheer force of his will, 
do not read the books that have been written about him. 
Their authors either hated the Emperor or loved him. You will 
learn many facts, but it is more important to "feel history” 
than to know it. Don’t read, but wait until you have a chance 
to hear a good artist sing the song called "The Two Grena¬ 
diers.” The words were written by Heine, the great German 
poet who lived through the Napoleonic era. The music was 
composed by Schumann, a German, who saw the Emperor, 
^e enemy of his country, whenever he came to visit his im¬ 
perial father-in-law. The song therefore is the work of hvo 
men who had every reason to hate the tyrant. 

Go and hear it. Then you will understand what a thousand 
volumes could not possibly tell you. 



NAPOLEON GOES INTO EXILE 





[the holy alliance ] 

As Soon os Nopoleon Hod Been Sent to St. Helena, the 
Rulers Who So Often Hod Been Defected by the 
Noted ^^Corsicon'* Met at Vienrio and Tried to Undo 
the Many Chonges thot Hod Been Brought About by 

the French Revolution 


The Imperial Highnesses, the Royal Highnesses, their Graces 
the Dukes, the Ministers Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
together with the plain Excellencies and their army of secre¬ 
taries, servants and hangers-on, whose labours had been so 
rudely interrupted by the sudden return of the terrible Cor¬ 
sican (now sweltering under the hot sun of St. Helena) went' 
back to their jobs. The victory was duly celebrated vvith din¬ 
ners, garden parties and balls at which the new and very 
shocking “waltz” was danced to the great scandal of the ladies 
and gentlemen who remembered the minuet of the Old 
Regime. 

For almost a generation they had lived in retirement. At 
last the danger was over. They were very eloquent upon the 
subject of the terrible hardships which they had suffered. 
And they expected to be recompensed for every penny they 
liad lost at the hands of the unspeakable Jacobins who had 
dared to kill their anointed king, who had abolished wigs and 
wlio had discarded the short trousers of the court o crsai cs 
for the ragged pantaloons of the Parisian slums. 

You may think it absurd that I should mention such a 
detail. But, if you please, the Congress of Vienna was one 
long succession of such absurdities and for many mont is e 
question of “short trousers vs. long trousers” interested thc^ 
delegates more than the furiire settlement of the Sa.xon or 
Spanish problems. His Majesty the King of Prussia went so 
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far as to order a pair of short ones, that he might give public 
evidence of his contempt for everything revolutionary. 

Another German potentate, not to be outdone in this noble 
hatred for the revolution, decreed that all taxes which his 
subjects had paid to the French usurper should be paid a 
second time to the legitimate ruler who had loved his people 
from afar while they were at the mercy of the Corsican ogre. 
And so on. From one blunder to another, until one gasps and 
exclaims “But why in the name of High Heaven did not the 
people object?” Why not indeed? Because the people were 
utterly exhausted, were desperate, did not care what happened 
or how or where or by whom they were ruled, provided there 
was peace. They were sick and tired of war and revolution 
and reform. 

In the eighties of the previous century they had all danced 
around the tree of liberty. Princes had embraced their cooks 
and Duchesses had danced the Carmagnole with their lackeys 
^ in the honest belief that the Millennium of Equality and Fra- 
termty had at last dawned upon this wicked world. Instead of 
the Millennium they had been visited by the Revolutionary 
commissary who had lodged a dozen dirty soldiers in their 
parlor and had stolen the family plate when he returned to 
Paris to report to his government upon the enthusiasm with 
which the “liberated country” had received the Constitution, 

which the French people had presented to their good neigh¬ 
bours. 

When they had heard how the last outbreak of revolution¬ 
ary disorder in Paris had been suppressed by a young officer, 
called Bonaparte, or Buonaparte, who had turned his guns 
upon the mob, they gave a sigh of relief. A little less liberty, 
fraternity and equality seemed a very desirable thing. But 
ere long, the young officer called Buonaparte or Bonaparte 
became one of the three consuls of the French Republic, then 
sole consul and finally Emperor. As he was much more effi- 
. cient ffian any ruler that had ever been seen before, his hand 
pressed heavily upon his poor subjects. He showed them no 
mercy. He impressed their sons into his armies, he married 
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their daughters to his generals and he took their pictures and * 
their statues to enrich his own museums. He turned the 
whole of Europe into an armed camp and killed almost an 
entire generation of men. 

Now he was gone, and the people (except a few profes¬ 
sional military men) had but one wish. They wanted to be 
let alone. For awhile they had been allowed to rule them¬ 
selves, to vote for mayors and aldermen and judges. The 
system had been a terrible failure. The new rulers had been 
inexperienced and extravagant. From sheer despair the peo¬ 
ple turned to the representative men of the Old Regime. “You 
rule us, they said, as you used to do. Tell us what we owe 
you for ta.xes and leave us alone. We are busy repairing the 
damage of the age of liberty." 

The men who stage-managed the famous congress cer¬ 
tainly did their best to satisfy this longing for rest and quiet. 

The Holy Albance, the main result of the Congress, made the 
policeman the most important dignitary of the State and held ^ 
out the most terrible punishment to those who dared criticise 
a single official act. 

Europe had peace, but it was the peace of the cemetery. 

The three most important men at Vienna were the Em¬ 
peror Alexander of Russia, Mettemich, w'ho represented the 
interests of the Austrian house of Habsburg, and Talle>Tand, 
the erstwhile bishop of Autun, W’ho had managed to live 
through the different changes in the French government by 
the sheer force of his cunning and his intelligence and wlio 
now travelled to the Austrian capital to save for his country 
whatever could be saved from tlie Napoleonic ruin. Like the 
gay young man of the limerick, who never knew when he was 
slighted, this unbidden guest came to the party and ate just as 
heartily as if he had been really invited. Indeed, before long, 
he was sitting at the head of the table entertaining everybody 
with his amusing stories and gaining the company's good will 
by the charm of his manner. ' 

Before he had been in Vienna txventy-four hours he knew 4 
that the allies were divided into two hostile camps. On the 
one side were Russia, who wanted to take Poland, and Prussia, 


the spectre which frightened the 
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wlio wanted to annex Saxony; and on the other side were 
Austria and England, who were trying to prevent this grab 
because it was against their own interest that either Prussia or 
Russia should be able to dominate Europe. TaUeyTand played 
the two sides against each other with great skill and it was 
due to his efforts that tlie French people were not made to 
suffer for the ten years of oppression w’hich Europe had en¬ 
dured at the hands of the Imperial officials. He argued that 
the French people had been given no choice in tlie matter. 
Napoleon had forced them to act at his bidding. But Napoleon 
was gone and Louis XVIII was on the throne. "Give him a 
chance,” XalleyTand pleaded. And the Allies, glad to see a 
legitimate king upon the throne of a revolutionary country, 
obligingly yielded and the Bourbons were given their chance, 
of wliich they made such use that they were driven out after 
fifteen years. 

The second man of the triumvirate of Vienna was Mctter- 
nich, the Austrian prime minister, the leader of the foreign ^ 
policy of the house of Habsburg. Wenzel Lothar, Prince of 
Metternich-Winneburg, was exactly what the name suggests. 
He was a Grand Seigneur, a very hand.some gentleman with 
very fine manners, immensely rich, and very able, but the 
product of a society which lived a thousand miles away from 
the sweating multitudes who worked and slaved in the cities 
and on the farms. As a young man, Metternich had been 
studying at the University of Strassburg when the French 
Revolution broke out. Strassburg, the city which gave birth 
to the Marseillaise, had been a centre of Jacobin activities. 
Metternich remembered that his pleasant social life had been 
sadly interrupted, that a lot of incompetent citizens had sud¬ 
denly been called forth to perform tasks for which they were 
not fit, that the mob had celebrated the dawn of the new 
liberty by the murder of perfectly innocent persons. He had 
failed to see the honest enthusiasm of the masses, the ray of 
hope in the eyes of women and children who carried bread and 
water to the ragged troops of the Convention, marching 
tlirough the city on their way to the front and a glorious 
death for the French Fatherland. 
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The whole thing had filled the young Austrian with disgust. 
It was uncivilised. If there were any fighting to be done it 
must be done by dashing young men in lovely uniforms, 
charging across the green fields on well-groomed horses. But 
to turn an entire country into an evil-smelling armed camp 
where tramps were overnight promoted to be generals, that 
was both wicked and senseless. “See what came of all your 
fine ideas,” he wOuld say to the French diplomats whom he 
met at a quiet httle diimer given by one of the innumerable 
Austrian grand-dukes. “You wanted liberty, equality and fra¬ 
ternity and you got Napoleon. How much better it would 
have been if you had been contented with the existing order 
of things.” And he would explain his system of “stability.” He 
would advocate a return to the normalcy of the good old days 
before the war, when everybody was happy and nobody 
talked nonsense about “everybody being as good as every¬ 
body else.” In this attitude he was entirely sincere and as he 
was an able man of great strength of will and a tremendous 
power of persuasion, he was one of the most dangerous 
enemies of the Revolutionary ideas. He did not die until the 


year 1859, and he therefore lived long enough to see the 
complete failure of all his policies when they were swept 
aside by the revolution of the year 1848. He then found 
himself the most hated man of Europe and more than once 
ran the risk of being lynched by angry crowds of outraged 
citizens. But until the very last, he remained steadfast in his 
belief that he had done the right thing. 

He had always been convinced that people preferred peace 
to liberty and he had tried to give them what was best for 
them, ^d in all fairness, it ought to be said that his eEorts 
to establish umversal peace were fairly successful. The great 
powers did not fly at each other’s throats for almost forty years, 
indeed not xmtil the Crimean war between Russia and Eng¬ 
land, France and Italy and Turkey, in the year 1854. That 
means a record for the European continent. 

hero of this waltzing congress was the Emperor 
Alexander. He had been brought up at the court of his grand¬ 
mother, the famous Catherine the Great. BeUveen the lessons 


the story of mankind 

of this shrewd old woman, who taught him to regard the glory 
of Russia as the most important thing in life, and those of his 
private tutor, a Swiss admirer of Voltaire and Rousseau, who 
filled his mind with a general love of humanity, the boy grew 
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Up to be a strange mixture of selfish tyrant and sentimental 
revolutionist. He had suffered great indignities during the 
life of his crazy father, Paul I. He had been obliged to wit¬ 
ness the wholesale slaughter of the Napoleonic battle-fields. 
Then the tide had turned. His armies had won the day for 
the Allies. Russia had become the saviour of Europe and the 
Tsar of this might>' people was acclaimed as a half-god who 
would cure the world of its many ills. 

But Alexander was not very clever. He did not know^^ 
men and women as TalleyTand and Melternich knew them. 
He did not understand tlie strange game of diplomacy. He 
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was vain (who would not be under the circumstances?) and 
loved to hear the applause of the multitude and soon he had 
become the main “attraction” of the Congress while Metter- 
nich and Talleyrand and Castlereagh (the very able British 
representative) sat around a table and drank a bottle of Tokay 
and decided what was actually going to be done. They needed 
Russia and therefore they were very polite to Alexander, but 
the less he had personally to do with the actual work of the 
Congress, the better they were pleased. They even encouraged 
his plans for a Holy Alliance that he might be fully occupied 
while they were engaged upon the work at hand. 

Alexander was a sociable person who liked to go to parties 
and meet people. Upon such occasions he was happy and gay 
but there was a very different element in his character. He 
tried to forget something which he could not forget. On the 
night of the 23rd of March of the year 1801 he had been 
sitting in a room of the St. Michael Palace in Petersburg, 
^waiting for the news of his fathers abdication. But Paul had 
refused to sign the document which the drunken oflficers had 
placed before him on the table, and in their rage they had 
^t a scarf around his neck and had strangled him to death. 
Then they had gone downstairs to tell Alexander that he was 
Emperor of all the Russian lands. 

The memory of this terrible night stayed with the Tsar 
who was a very sensitive person. He had been educated in 
the school of the great French philosophers who did not be¬ 
lieve in God but in Human Reason. But Reason alone could 
not satisfy the Emperor in his predicament. He began to 
hear voices and see things. He tried to find a way by which 
he could square himself with his conscience. He became very 
pious and began to take an interest in mysticism, that strange 
love of the mysterious and the unknown which is as old as the 
temples of Thebes and Babylon. 

v emotion of the great revoluHonary era 

^d influenced the character of the people of that day in a 
W-ange way. Men and women who had lived through twenty 
years of anxiety and fear were no longer quite normal. They 
jumped whenever the door-bell rang. It might mean the news 
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of the "death on the field of honour” of an only son. The 
phrases about "brotherly love” and “liberty” of the Revolu¬ 
tion Nvere hollow words in the ears of sorely stricken peasants. 
They clung to anything that might give them a new hold on 
the terrible problems of life. In their grief and misery they 
were easily imposed upon by a large number of impostors 
who posed as prophets and preached a strange new doctrine 
which they dug out of the more obscure passages of the Book 
of Revelations. 

In tile year 1814, Alexander, who had already consulted a 
large number of wonder-doctors, heard of a new seeress who 
was foretelling the coming doom of the world and was exhort¬ 
ing people to repent ere it be too late. The Baroness von 
Kriidener, the lady in question, was a Russian woman of un¬ 
certain age and similar reputation who had been the wife of a 
Russian diplomat in the days of the Emperor Paul. She had 
squandered her husband's money and had disgraced him by 
her strange love affairs. She had lived a very dissolute life 
until her nerves had given way and for a while she was not in 
her right mind. Then she had been converted by the sight of 
the sudden death of a friend. Thereafter she despised all 
gaiety. She confessed her former sins to her shoemaker, a 
pious Moravian brother, a follower of the old reformer John 
IIuss, who had been burned for his heresies by the Council 
of Constance in the year 1415. 

The next ten years the Baroness spent in Germany making 
a specialty of the “conversion” of kings and princes. To con¬ 
vince Alexander, the Saviour of Europe, of the error of his 
ways was the greatest ambition of her life. And as Alexander, 
in his misery, was willing to listen to anybody who brought 
him a ray of hope, the interview was easily arranged. On 
the evening of the fourth of June of the year 1815, she was 
admitted to the tent of the Emperor. She found him reading 
his Bible. We do not know what she said to Alexander, hut 
when she left him three hours later, he was bathed in tears, 
and vowed that “at last his soul had found peace.” From^ 
that day on the Baroness was his faithful companion and his 
spiritual adviser. She followed him to Paris and then to 
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Vienna and the time which Alexander did not spend dancing 
he spent at the Kriidener prayer-meetings. 

You may ask why I tell you this story in such great detail? 
Are not the social changes of tlie nineteenth century of 
greater importance than the career of an ill-balanced woman 
who had better be forgotten? Of course they are, but there 
exist any number of books which will tell you of these other 
things with great accuracy and in great detail. I want you 
to learn something more from this history than a mere 
succession of facts. 1 want you to approach all historical 
events in a frame of mind that will take nothing for granted. 
Don’t be satisfied with the mere statement that “such and 
such a thing happened then and there.” Try to discover the 
hidden motives behind every action and then you will under¬ 
stand the world around you much better and you will have a 
greater chance to help others, which (when all is said and 
done) is the only truly satisfactory way of living. 

^ I do not want you to think of the Holy Alliance as a piece 
of paper which was signed in the year 1815 and lies dead and 
forgotten somewhere in the archives of state. It may be for¬ 
gotten but it is by no means dead. The Holy Alliance was 
directly responsible for the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the Monroe Doctrine of America for the Amer¬ 
icans has a very distinct bearing upon your own life. That 
is the reason why I want you to know exactly how this docu¬ 
ment happened to come into existence and what the real mo¬ 
tives were underlying this outward manifestation of piety and 
Christian devotion to duty. 

The Holy Alliance was the joint labour of an unfortunate 
man who had suffered a terrible mental shock and who was 
trying to pacify his much-disturbed soul, and of an ambitious 
woman who after a wasted life had lost her beauty and her 
attraction and who satisfied her vanity and her desire for 
notoriety by assuming the r61e of self-appointed Messiah of a 
and strange creed. I am not giving away any secrets 
when I tell you these details. Such sober minded people as 
Castlereagh, Metternich and Talleyrand fully understood the 
limited abilities of the sentimental Baroness. It would have 
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been easy for Mettemich to send her back to her German 
estates. A few lines to the almighty commander of the im¬ 
perial police and the thing was done. 

But France and England and Austria depended upon the 
good-will of Russia. They could not afford to offend Alex¬ 
ander. And they tolerated the silly old Baroness because they 
had to. And while they regiirded the Holy Alliance as utter 
rubbish and not worth the paper upon which it was \sTitten, 
they listened patiently to the Tsar when he read them the 
first rough draft of this attempt to create the Brotherhood of 
Men upon a basis of the Holy Scriptures. For this is what the 
Holy Alliance tried to do, and the signers of the document 
solemnly declared that they would “in the administration of 
their respective states and in tlieir political relations with 
every other government take for their sole guide the precepts 
of that Holy Religion, namely the precepts of Justice, Chris¬ 
tian Charity and Peace, which far from being applicable only 
to private concerns must have an immediate influence on the 
councils of princes, and must guide all their steps as being 
the only means of consolidating human institutions and 
remedying their imperfections.” They then proceeded to 
promise each other that they would remain united “by the 
bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity, and considering 
each other as fellow-countr>'men, they would on all occasions 
and in all places lend each other aid and assistance.” And 
more words to the same effect. 

Eventually the Holy Alliance was signed by the Emperor 
of Austria, who did not understand a word of it. It was signed 
by the Bourbons who needed the friendship of N.apoleon s old 
enemies. It was signed by the King of Prussia, who hoped to 
gain Ale.xander for his plans for a “greater Prussia, and by 
all the little nations of Europe who were at the mercy of Rus¬ 
sia. England never signed, because Castlereagh thought the 
whole thing buncombe. The Pope did not sign because he 
resented this interference in his business by a Greek-Orthodox 
and a Protestant. And tl>e Sultan did not sign because he.j, 
never heard of it. 

Tlie general mass of the European people, however, soon 
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were forced to take notice. Behind the hollow phrases of the 
Holy Alliance stood the armies of the Quintuple Alliance 
which Metternich had created among the great powers^ These 
armies meant business. They let it be known that the peace 
of Europe must not be disturbed by the so-called liberals who 
were in reality nothing but disguised Jacobins, and hoped for 
a return of the revolutionary days. The enthusiasm for the 
great wars of liberaUon of the years 1812, 1813, 1814 and 
1815 had begun to wear off. It had been followed by a sincere 
belief in the coming of a happier day. The soldiers who had 
borne the brunt of the battle wanted peace and they said so. 

But they did not want the sort of peace which the Holy 
Alliance and the Council of the European powers had now 
bestowed upon them. They cried that they had been betrayed. 
But they were careful lest they be heard by a secret-police 
spy. The reaction was victorious. It was a reaction caused by 
men who sincerely believed that their methods were necessary 
^for the good of humanity. But it was just as hard to bear as if 
their intentions had been less kind. And it caused a great deal 
of unnecessary suffering and greatly retarded the orderly 
progress of political development. 


[the great REACTION ] 

They Tried to Assure the World on Erg of Undis¬ 
turbed Peace by Suppressing AM New Ideas. They 
Mode the Police-Spy the Highest Functionory in the 
State and Soon the Prisons of All Countries Were 
Filled with Those Who Cloimed thot People Hove the 
Right to Govern Themselves os They See Fit 

damage done by the great Napoleonic flood 
The ^ ^possible. Age-old fences had been washed away 
The palaces of two score dynasties had been damaged to S 
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an extent that they had to be condemned as uninhabitable. 
Other ro> al residences had been greatly enlarged at the ex¬ 
pense of less fortunate neighbours. Strange odds and ends 
of revolution.u'y doctrine had been left behind by the receding 
waters and could not be dislodged ^vithout danger to the entire 
cornmunit>’. But the political engineers of the Congress did 
the best they could and this is what they accomplished. 

France had disturbed the peace of the world for so many 
years that people had come to fear that country almost in¬ 
stinctively. The Bourbons, through the mouth of TallejTand, 
had promised to be good, but the Hundred Days had taught 
Europe what to expect should Napoleon manage to escape for 
a second time. The Dutch Republic, therefore, was changed 
into a Kingdom, and Belgium (which had not joined the 
Dutch struggle for independence in the sixteenth century and 
since then had been part of the Habsburg domains, first under 
Spanish rule and thereafter under Austrian rule) was made 
part of tliis new kingdom of the Netherlands. Nobody wanted^ 
this union either in the Protestant North or in the Catholic 
South, but no questions were asked. It seemed good for the 
peace of Europe and that was the main consideration. 

Poland had hoped for great things because a Pole, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, was one of the most intimate friends of 
Tsar Alexander and had been his constant advisor during the 
war and at the Congress of Vienna. But Poland was made a 
semi-independent part of Russia with Alexander as her king. 
This solution pleased no one and caused much bitter feeling 
and three revolution.^. 

Denmark, which had remained a faithful ally of Napoleon 
until the end. was severely punished. Seven years before, an 
English fleet had sailed down the Kattegat and without a 
declaration of war or any warning had bombarded Copen¬ 
hagen and had taken away the Danish fleet, lest it be of vahie 
to Napoleon. The Congress of Vienna went one step further. 

It took Norway (which since the union of Calmar of the year 
1397 had been united with Denmark) away from Denm.ark* 
and gave it to Charles XIV of Sweden as a reward for his be¬ 
trayal of Napoleon, who had set him up in the king business. 
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This Swedish king, curiously enough, was a former French 
general by the name of Bemadotle, who had come to Sweden 
as one of Napoleon’s adjutants, and had been invited to tl^e 
throne of that good country when the last of the rulers of the 
house of Hollstein-Gottorp had died without leaving either 
son or daughter. From 1815 until 1844 he ruled his adopted 
country (the language of which he never learned) with great 
ability. He was a clever man and enjoyed the respect of both 
his Swedish and his Norwegian subjects, but he did not ' 
succeed in joining two countries which nature and history had 
put asunder. The dual Scandinavian state was never a success 
and in 1905, Norway, in a most peaceful and orderly manner, 
set up as an independent kingdom and the Swedes bade her 
“good speed” and very wisely let her go her own way. 

The Italians, who since the days of the Renaissance had 
been at the mercy of a long series of invaders, also had put 
great hopes in General Bonaparte. The Emperor Napoleon, 
^.however, had grievously disappointed them. Instead of the 
United Italy which the people wanted, they had been divided 
into a number of little principalities, duchies, republics and 
the Papal State, which (next to Naples) was the worst gov¬ 
erned and most miserable region of the entire peninsula. The 
Congress of Vienna abolished a few of the Napoleonic repub- 
L'cs and in their place resurrected several old principalities 
which were given to deserving members, both male and fe¬ 
male, of the Habsburg family. 

The poor Spaniards, who had started the great nationalistic 
revolt against Napoleon, and who had sacrificed the best blood 
of the country for their king, were punished severely when the 
Congress allowed His Majesty to return to his domains. This 
vicious creature, known as Ferdinand VII, had spent the past 
four ye£us of his life as a prisoner of Napoleon. He had im¬ 
proved his days by knitting garments for the statues of his 
favourite patron saints. He celebrated his return by re-intro¬ 
ducing the Inquisition and the torture-chamber, both of which 
^ad been abolished by the Revolution. He was a disgusting 
person, despised as much by his subjects as by his four wives 
but the Holy Alliance maintained him upon his legitimate 
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throne and all efforts of the decent Spaniards to get rid of t h i s 
curse and make Spain a constitutional kingdom ended in 
bloodshed and executions. 

Portugal had been without a king since the year 1807 when 
the royal family had fled to the colonies in Brazil. The coun- 
tr>- had been used as a base of supply for the armies of 
Wellington during the Peninsula war, which lasted from 1808 
until 1814. After 1815 Portugal continued to be a sort of 
British province until the house of Braganza returned to the 
tlirone, leaving one of its members behind in Rio de Janeiro 
as Emperor of Brazil, the only American Empire which lasted 
for more than a few years, and which came to an end in 1889 
when the country became a republic. 

In the east, nothing was done to improve the terrible con¬ 
ditions of both the Slavs and the Greeks who were still sub¬ 
jects of the Sultan. In the year 1804 Black George, a Servian 
swineherd (the founder of the Karageorgevich dynasty), had 
started a revolt against the Turks, but he had been defeated 
by his enemies and had been murdered by one of his supposed 
friends, the rival Servian leader, called Milosh Obrenovich 
(who became the founder of the Obrenovich dynasty), and 
the Turks had continued to be the undisputed masters of the 
Balkans. 

The Greeks, who since the loss of their independence, rivo 
thousand years before, had been subjects of the Macedonians, 
the Romans, the Venetians and the Turks, had hoped that their 
countryman. Capo d’lstria, a native of Corfu, and together 
with Czartoryski, the most intimate personal friend of Alexan¬ 
der, would do something for them. But the Congress of 
Vienna was not interested in Greeks, though it was very much 
interested in keeping all “legitimate” monarchs, Christian, 
Moslem and otherwise, upon their respective thrones. There¬ 
fore nothing was done. 

The last, but perhaps the greatest blunder of the Congress 
was the treatment of Germany. The Reformation and the 
Thirty Years' War had not only destroyed the prosperity of the j 
country, but had turned it into a hopeless political rubbish 
heap, consisting of a couple of kingdoms, a few grand-duchies. 
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a large number of duchies and hundreds of margravates, prin¬ 
cipalities, baronies, electorates, free cities and free villages, 
ruled by the strangest assortment of potentates that was ever 
seen off the comic opera stage. Frederick the Great had 
changed this when he created a strong Prussia, but this state 
had not survived him by many years. 

Napoleon had blue-penciled the demand for independence 
of most of these little countries, and only fifty-two out of a 
total of more than three hundred had survived tlie year 1806. 
During the years of the great struggle for independence, many 
a young soldier had dreamed of a new Fatherland that should 
be strong and united. But there can be no union without a 
strong leadership, and who was to be this leader? 

There were five kingdoms in the German speaking lands. 
The rulers of two of these, Austria and Prussia, were kings by 
the Grace of God. The rulers of three others, Bavaria, Saxony 
and Wurtemberg, were kings by the Grace of Napoleon, and 
^ as they had been the faitiiful henchmen of the Emperor, their 
patriotic credit with the other Germans was therefore not very 
good. 

The Congress had established a new German Confedera¬ 
tion, a league of thirty-eight sovereign states, under the chair¬ 
manship of the the King of Austria, who was now known as the 
Emperor of Austria. It was the sort of make-shift arrange¬ 
ment which satisfied no one. It is true that a German Diet, 
which met in the old coronation city of Frankfort, had been 
created to discuss matters of “common policy and importance.” 
But in this Diet, thirty-eight delegates represented thirty-eight 
different interests and as no decision could be taken without a 
unanimous vote (a parliamentary rule which had in previous 
centuries ruined the mighty kingdom of Poland), the famous 
German Confederation became very soon the laughing stock 
of Europe and the politics of the old Empire began to resemble 
those of our Central American neighbours in the forties and 
•^the fifties of the last century. 

It was terribly humiliating to the people who had sacrificed 
everything for a national ideal. But the Congress was not 
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interested in tlie private feelings of “subjects,” and the debate 
was closed. 

Did ain body object? Most assuredly. As soon as the first 
feeling of liatred against Napoleon had quieted down—as soon 
as the enthusiasuj of the great war had subsided—as soon as 
the people came to a full realisation of the crime that had been 
committed in the name of “peace and stability” they began to 
murmur. They even made threats of open revolt. But what 
could they do? They were powerless. They were at the mercy 
of tlie most pitiless and efficient police system the world had 
ever seen. 

The members of the Congress of Vienna honestly and sin¬ 
cerely believed that “the Revolutionary Principle had led to 
the criminal usurpation of the throne by the former emperor 
Napoleon.” They felt that they were called upon to eradicate 
the adherents of the so-called "French ideas” just as Philip II 
had only followed the voice of his conscience when he burned 
Protestants or hanged Moors. In tlie beginning of the s\x- j 
teenth century a man who did not believe in the diWne right 
of the Pope to rule his subjects as he saw fit was a heretic 
and it was the diiri' of all loyal citizens to kill him. In the 
beginning of tlie nineteenth century, on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope a man who did not believe in the divine right of his king 
to rule him as he or his Prime Minister saw fit was a “heretic, 
and it was the duty of all loyal citizens to denounce him to the 
nearest policeman and sec that he got punished. 

But tlie rulers of the year 1815 had learned efficiency in 
the school of Napoleon and they performed their task much 
better than it had been done in the year 1517. The period 
between the year 1815 and the year 1860 was the great era of 
the political spy. Spies were everv-where. They lived in pal¬ 
aces and they were to be found in the lowest gin-shops. They 
peeped through the key-holes of the ministerial cabinet and 
they li.stened to the conversations of the people wlio were tak¬ 
ing the air on the benches of the Municipal Park. They 
guarded the frontier so that no one might leave without a dulvj^ 
vised passport and they inspected all packages, that no books 
with dangerous “French ideas” should enter tlic realm of their 
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Royal masters. They sat among the students in the lecture 
hall and woe to the Professor who uttered a word against the 
existing order of things. They followed the little boys and 
girls on their way to church lest they play hookey. 

In many of these tasks they were assisted by the clergy. 
The church had suffered greatly during the days of the revolu¬ 
tion. The church property had been confiscated. Several 
priests had been killed and the generation that had learned its 
catechism from Voltaire and Rousseau and the other French 
philosophers had danced around the Altar of Reason when 
the Committee of Public Safety had abolished the worship of 
God in October of the year 1793. The priests had followed the 
“4migr6s” into their long exile. Now they returned in the 
wake of the allied armies and they set to work with a venge¬ 
ance. 

Even the Jesuits came back in 1814 and resumed their 
former labours of educating tlie young. Their order had been 
^ a little too successful in its fight against the enemies of the 
church. It had established “provinces” in every part of the 
world, to teach the natives the blessings of Christianity, but 
soon it had developed into a regular trading company whiclv 
was for ever interfering with the civil authorities. During the 
reign of the Marquis de Pombal, the great reforming minister 
of Portugal, they had been driven out of the Portuguese lands 
and in the year 1773 at the request of most of the Catholic 
powers of Europe, the order had been suppressed by Pope 
Clement XIV. Now they were back on the job, and preached 
the principles of obedience” and ‘love for the legitimate dyn¬ 
asty” to children whose parents had hired shopwindows that 
they might laugh at Marie Antoinette driving to the scaffold 
which was to end her misery. 

But in the Protestant countries like Prussia, things were 
not a whit better. The great patriotic leaders of Ae year 1812, 
the poets and the writers who had preached a holy war upon 
the usurper, were now branded as dangerous “demagogues.” 
^ Their houses were searched. Their letters were read. They 
were obliged to report to the police at regular intervals and 
give an account of themselves. The Prussian drill master was 
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let loose in all his fury upon the younger generation. When a 
part>' of students celebrated the tercentenary of the Reforma¬ 
tion with noisy but hcu-mlcss festivities on the old Wartburg, 
the Prussian bureaucrats had visions of an imminent revolu¬ 
tion. When a theological student, more honest than intelligent, 
killed a Russian government spy who was operating in Ger¬ 
many, the universities were placed under police-supervision 
and professors were jailed or dismissed without any form of 
trial. 

Russia, of course, was even more absurd in these anti-revo- 
lutioiKiry activities. Alexander had recovered from his attack 
of piet>'. He was gradually drifting toward melancholia. He 
well knew his own Umited abilities and understood how at 
Vienna he had been tlie victim both of Metternich and the 
Kriidener woman. More and more he himed his back upon the 
west and became a truly Russian ruler whose interests lay in 
Constantinople, the old holy city that had been tlie first teacher 
of the Slavs. The older he grew, the harder he worked and the ^ 
less he was able to accomplish. And while he sat in his study, 
his ministers turned the whole of Russia into a land of mili¬ 
tary barracks. 

It is not a pretty picture. Perhaps 1 might have shortened 
this description of the Great Reaction. But it is just as well 
that you should have a thorough knowledge of this era. It was 
not the first time that an attempt had been made to set the 
clock of history back. The result w’iis the usual one. 


> 



[ NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE ] 

The Love of Notlonol Independence, however. Was too 
Strong to Be Destroyed in this woy. The South 
Americans Were the First to Rebel ogoinst the Reoc- 
tionory Meosures of the Congress of Vienno, Greece 
and Belgium ond Spoin ond o Lorge Number of other 
Countries of the Europeon Continent Followed Suit and 
the Nineteenth Century Was Filled With the Rumor 
of Mony Wors of Independence 


It will serve no good purpose to say “if only tlie Congress 
of Vienna had done such and such a thing instead of taking 
such and such a course, the history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century would have been different.” The Congress of Vienna 
was a gathering of men who had just passed through a great 
revolution and through twenty years of terrible and almost 
continuous warfare. They came together for the purpose of 
giving Europe that “peace and stability” which they thought 
that Ae people needed and wanted. They were what we call 
reactionaries. They sincerely believed in the inability of the 
mass of the people to rule themselves. They re-arranged the 
map of Europe in such a way as seemed to promise the great¬ 
est possibility of a lasting success. They failed, but not through 
any premeditated wickedness on their part. They were, for the 
greater part, men of the old school who remembered ie hap- 
pier days of their quiet youth and ardently wished a return of 
that blessed period. They failed to recognise the strong hold 
which m^y of the revolutionary principles had gained upon 
the people of the European continent. That was a misfortune 
^ut hardly a sm. But one of the things which the French Revo- 

not only Europe, but America as weU, was 
the nght of people to their own “nationality.” 
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Napoleon, who respected nothing and nobody, was utterly 
ruthless in his dealing with national and patriotic aspirations. 
But the early revolutionary generals had proclaimed the new 
doctrine that “nationality was not a matter of political fron¬ 
tiers or round skulls and broad noses, but a matter of the 
heart and soul." While they were teaching the French chil¬ 
dren tlie greatness of the French nation, they encouraged 
Spaniards and Hollanders and Italians to do the same thing. 
Soon these people, who all shared Rousseau s belief in the su¬ 
perior virtues of Original Man, began to dig into their past and 
found, buried beneath the ruins of the feudal system, the 
bones of the mighty races of which they supposed tliemselves 
the feeble descendants. 

The first half of the nineteenth century was the era of the 
great historical discoveries. Everywhere historians were busy 
publishing mediaeval charters and early medijeval chronicles 
and in every country the result was a new pride in the old 
fatherland. A great deal of this sentiment was based upon the ^ 
wrong interpretation of historical facts. But in practical poli¬ 
tics, it does not matter what is true, but everything depends 
upon what the people believe to be true. And in most countries 
both the kings and their subjects firmly believed in the glory 
and fame of their ancestors. 

The Congress of Vienna was not inclined to be sentimental. 
Their Excellencies divided the map of Europe according to the 
best interests of half a dozen dynasties and put “national aspi¬ 
rations" upon the Index, or list of forbidden books, togetlier 
with all other dangerous “French doctrines." 

But history is no respecter of Congresses. For some rea¬ 
son or otlier (it may be an historical law, which thus far has 
escaped tlie attention of the scholars) “nations” seemed to be 
necessary for the orderly development of human society and 
the attempt to stem this tide was quite as unsuccessful as the 
Metternichian effort to prevent people from thinking. 

Curiously enough the first trouble began in a very distint^ 
part of the world, in South America. The Spanish colonies- 
of that continent had been enjoying a period of relative inde¬ 
pendence during tlie many years of the great Napoleonic wars. 
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They had even remained faithful to their king when he was 
taken prisoner by the French Emperor and they had refused 
to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, who had in the year 1808 been 

made King of Spain by order of his brother. 

Indeed, the only part of America to get very much upset 
by the Revolution was the island of Haiti, the Espagnola of 
Columbus’ first trip. Here in the year 1791 the French Con¬ 
vention, in a sudden outburst of love and human brotherhood, 
had bestowed upon their black brethren all the privileges 
hitherto enjoyed by their white masters. Just as suddenly they 
had repented of this step, but the attempt to undo the original 
promise led to many years of terrible warfare beriveen General 
Leclerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, and Toussaint I’Ou- 
verture, the Negro chieftain. In the year 1801, Toussaint was 
^ked to visit Leclerc and discuss terms of peace. He received 
toe solemn promise that he would not be molested. He trusted 
his white adversaries, was put on board a ship and shortly 
^afterwards died in a French prison. But the Negroes gained 
toeir independence all the same and founded a Republic. Inci¬ 
dentally they were of great help to the first great South 

^encan patriot in his efforts to deliver his native country 
from the Spanish yoke. 

Simon Bolivar, a native of Caracas in Venezuela, born in 

u educated in Spain, had visited Paris 

where he had seen the Revolutionary government at work, had 
hved for a while in the United States and had returned to his 
native land where the vridespread discontent against Spain, 
toe mother rountry, was beginning to take a definite form, 
to toe 1811, Venezuela declared its independence and 

two3nflf''^® revolutionary generals. Within 

two months, the rebels were defeated and Bolivar fled. 

For the ^xt five years he was the leader of an apparently 
lost cause. He sacrificed aU his wealth and he would not have 
been able to begin his final and successful expedition without 

of Haiti. TherLfter the rtoU 

ntt^ibW America and soon it appeared that Spain 

was not able to suppress the rebellion unaided. She asked for 
the support of the Holy AUiance. 
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This step greatly worried England. The British shippers 
had succeeded the Dutch as the Common Carriers of the world 
and tliey expected to reap hea\y proBts from a declaration of 
independence on the part of all South America. They had 
hopes that the United States of .\merica would interfere but 
the Senate had no such plans and in the House, too, there were 
man\- voices uhich declared that Spain ought to be given a 
free hand. 

Just then, there was a change of ministers in England. 
The Whigs went out and the Tories came in. George Canning 
became secret.ir\‘ of State. He dropped a hint that England 
would gladK- back up the American government wth all the 
might of her fleet, if said government would declare its disap- 
pro\al of the plans of the Holy Alliance in regard to the 
rebellious colonies of the southern continent. President Mon¬ 
roe thereupon, on tlie 2nd of December of the >ear 1823. ad¬ 
dressed Congress and stated that: “.America would consider 
any attempt on the part of the allied powers to extend their ^ 
system to any portion of this western hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safct>%“ and gave warning that “the American 
government would consider such action on the part of the 
Holy Alliance as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” Four weeks later, the text of the 
“Monroe Doctrine” was printed in the English newspapers and 
the members of the Holy Alb'ance were forced to make their 

choice. 

Mettemich hesitated. Personally he would have been will¬ 
ing to risk the displeasure of the United States (svhicli had al¬ 
lowed both its anny and na\y to fall into neglect since the end 
of the Anclo-.American war of the year 1812). But Cannings 
threatening attitude and trouble on the continent forced him 
to be careful. The expedition never took place and South 
.America and Mexico gained their independence. 

As for the troubles on the continent of Europe, they were 
coining fast and furious. The Holy .Alliance had sent French 
troops’to Spain to act as guardians of the peace in the year^ 
1820. Austrian troops had been used for a simil.ir purpose in 
It.ily wlien the "Carbonari” (the secret society of the Charcoal 
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Burners) were making propaganda for a united Italy and had 
caused a rebellion against the unspeakable Ferdinand of 
Naples. 

Bad news also came from Russia where the death of Alex¬ 
ander had been the sign for a revolutionary outbreak in St. 
Petersburg, a short but bloody upheaval, the so-called Deka- 
berist revolt (because it took place in December) which 
ended with the hanging of a large number of good patriots 
who had been disgusted by the reaction of Alexander’s last 
years and had tried to give Russia a constitutional form of 
government. 

But worse was to follow. Metternich had tried to assure 
himself of the continued support of the European courts by a 
series of conferences at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Troppau, at Lai¬ 
bach, and finally at Verona. The delegates from the different 
powers duly travelled to these agreeable watering places 
where the Austrian prime minister used to spend his summers. 
They always promised to do their best to suppress revolt but ^ 
they were none too certain of their success. The spirit of the 
people was beginning to be ugly and especially in France the 
position of the king was by no means satisfactory. 

The real trouble however began in the Balkans, the gate¬ 
way to western Europe through which the invaders of that 
continent had passed since the beginning of time. The first 
outbreak was in Moldavia, the ancient Roman province of 
Dacia which had been cut off from the Empire in the third 
centuT)’. Since then, it had been a lost land, a sort of Atlantis, 
where the people had continued to speak the old Roman 
tongue and still called themselves Romans and their country 
Roumania. Here in the year 1821, a young Greek, Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti, began a revolt against tlie Turks. He 
told his followers tliat they could count upon the support of 
Russia. But Mettemich’s fast couriers were soon on their way 
to St. Peters}>urg and the Tsar, entirely persuaded by tho 
Au.strian arguments in favor of “pe‘>ce and stability,” refused 
to help, Ypsilanti was forced to flee to Austria where he spent^ 
the next seven years in prison. 

In the same year, 1821, trouble began in Greece. Since 
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1815 a secret society of Greek patriots had been preparing 
the way for a revolt. Suddenly they hoisted the flag of inde¬ 
pendence in the Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus) and drove 
the Turkish garrisons away. The Turks answered in the usual 
fashion. They took the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who was regarded as their Pope both by the Greeks and by 
many Russians, and they hanged him on Easter Sunday of the 
year 1821, together with a number of his bishops. The Greeks 
cam© back with a massacre of all the Mohammedans in 
Tripolitsa, the capital of the Morea and the Turks retaliated 
by an attack upon the island of Chios, where they murdered 
25,000 Christians and sold 45,000 others as slaves into Asia 
and Egypt. 


Then the Greeks appealed to the European courts, but 
Mettemich told them in so many words tliat they could “stew 
in their own grease” (I am not trying to make a pun, but I 
am quoting His Serene Highness who informed the Tsar that 
this “^e of revolt ought to bum itself out beyond the pale 
civilisation”), and the frontiers were closed to those volun- 
^rs who wished to go to the rescue of the patriotic Hellenes, 
^eir cause seemed lost. At the request of Turkey, an Egyp¬ 
tian army was landed in the Morea and soon the Turkish flag 
was again flying from the Acropolis, the ancient stronghold of 
Athens. Jh© Egyptian army then pacified the country "h la 
Turque, and Mettemich followed die proceedings with quiet 
mterest, awaiUng the day when this “attempt against the 
pe^ of Europe” should be a thing of the past. 

Once more it was England which upset his plans. The 
greatest gloiy of England does not lie in her vast colonial 
possessions, m her wealth or her navy, but in the quiet hero¬ 
ism and independence of her average citizen. The English¬ 
man obeys the law because he knows that respect for the rights 
marks the difference between a dog-kennel and 
^ recognize the right of others 

aome^^T thought. If his country does 

gmethmg whi^ch h© believes to be wrong, he gets up and 

lum and will give him fuU protection against the mob which 
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to-d;i>% as in the time of Socrates, often loves to destroy 
those who surpass it in courage or intelligence. There never 
has been a good cause, however unpopular or however dis¬ 
tant, which has not counted a number of Englishmen among 
its staunchest adherents. The mass of the English people are 
not different from those in other lands. They stick to the 
business at hand and have no time for unpractical “sporting 
ventures. But they rather admire their eccentric neighbour 
who drops everything to go and fight for some obscure peo¬ 
ple in Asia or Africa and when he has been killed they give 
him a fine public funeral and hold him up to their children 
as an e.xample of valor and chivalry. 

Even the police spies of the Holy Alliance were power¬ 
less against this national characteristic. In the year 1824, 
Lord Byron, a rich young Englishman who wrote the poetry 
over which all Europe wept, hoisted the sails of his yacht 
and started south to help the Greeks. Three months later the 
news spread through Europe that their hero lay dead in 
Missolonghi, the last of the Greek strongholds. His lonely * 
death caught the imagination of the people. In all countries, 
societies were formed to help the Greeks. Lafayette, the 
grand old man of the American revolution, pleaded their 
cause in France. The king of Bavaria sent hundreds of his 
officers. Money and suppbes poured in upon the starving 
men of Missolonghi. 

In England, George Canning, who had defeated the plans 
of the Holy Alliance in South America, was now prime minis¬ 
ter. He saw his chance to checkmate Metternich for a second 
time. The English and Russian fleets were already in the 
Mediterranean. They were sent by governments which dared 
no longer suppress the popular enthusiasm for the cause of 
the Greek patriots. The French navy appeared because 
France, since the end of the Crusades, had assumed the role 
of the defender of the Christian faith in Mohammedan lands. 

On October 20 of the year 1827, the ships of the three na¬ 
tions attacked the Turkish fleet in the bay of Navarino and^ 
destroyed it. Rarely has the news of a battle been received 
with such general rejoicing. The people of western Europe 
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and Russia who enjoyed no freedom at home consoled them¬ 
selves by fighting an imaginary war of liberty on behalf of 
the oppressed Greeks. In the year 1829 they had their re¬ 
ward. Greece became an independent nation and the policy of 
reaction and stability suffered its second great defeat. 

It would be absurd were I to try, in this short volume, to 
give you a detailed account of the struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence in all other countries. There are a large number of 
excellent books devoted to such subjects. I have described the 
struggle for the independence of Greece because it was the 
first successful attack upon the bulwark of reaction which 
the Congress of Vienna had erected to "maintain the stability 
of Europe.” That mighty fortress of suppression still held out 
and Mettemich continued to be in command. But the end 
was near. 

In France the Bourbons had established an almost unbear¬ 
able rule of police officials who were trying to undo the work 
of the French revolution, with an absolute disregard of the 
regulations and laws of civilised warfare. When Louis XVIII 
^ed m the year 1824, the people had enjoyed nine years of 
peace which had proved even more unhappy than the ten 

years of war of the Empire. Louis was succeeded by his 
brother, Charles X. 

Louis had belonged to that famous Bourbon family which, 
although it never learned anything, never forgot anything! 
The recollection of that morning in the town of Hamm, when 
news had reached him of the decapitation of his brother, re¬ 
mained a iwnstant warning of what might happen to those 
Kings who did not read the signs of the Umes aright. Charles, 
on the other hand, who had managed to run up private debts 
ot Wty million francs before he was twenty years of age, knew 
nothing, remembered nothing and firmly intended to learn 
no^ng. As soon as he had succeeded his brother, he estab- 
iished a government "by priests, through priests and for 
priests, and while the Duke of Wellington, who made this 
Remark, cannot be called a violent liberal, Charles ruled in 
su^ a way that he disgusted even that trusted friend of law 
and order. When he tried to suppress the newspapers which 
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dared to criticise his government, and dismissed the Par-’^ 
liament because it supported the Press, his days were num¬ 
bered. 

On the night of the 27th of July of the year 1830, a revo¬ 
lution took place in Paris. On the 30th of the same month, 
the king fled to the coast and set sail for England. In this 
way the “famous farce of fifteen years” came to an end and 
the Bourbons were at last removed from the tlirone of France. 
They were too hopelessly incompetent. France then might 
have returned to a Republican form of government, but such 
a step would not have been tolerated by Mettcrnich. 

The situation was dangerous enough. The spark of rebel¬ 
lion had leaped beyond the French frontier and had set fife 
to another powder house filled with national grievances. The 
new kingdom of the Netherlands had not been a success. 
The Belgian and the Dutch people had nothing in common 
and their king, William of Orange (the descendant of an 
uncle of William the Silent), while a hard worker and a good 
business man, was too much lacking in tact and pliability ter 
keep the peace among his uncongenial subjects. Besides, the 
horde of priests which had descended upon France, had at 
once found its way into Belgium and whatever Protestant 
William tried to do was howled down by large crowds of e.x- 
cited citizens as a fresh attempt upon the “freedom of the 
Catholic church.” On the 25th of August there was a popular 
outbreak against the Dutch authorities in Brussels. Two 
months later, the Belgians declared themselves independent 
and elected Leopold of Coburg, the uncle of Queen Victoria 
of England, to the throne. That was an excellent solution 
of the difficulty. The two countries, which never ought to 
have been united, parted their ways and thereafter lived in 
peace and harmony and behaved like decent neighbours. 

News in those days when there were only a few short rail¬ 
roads, travelled slowly, but when the success of the French 
and the Belgian revolutionists became known in Poland there 
was an immediate clash between the Polc.s and their Rus^ 
sian rulers which led to a year of terrible warfare and ended 
with a complete victory for the Russians who “established 
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order along the banks of the Vistula" in the well-known Rus¬ 
sian fashion. Nicholas the First, who had succeeded his 
brother Alexander in 1825, firmly believed in the Divine 
Right of his own family, and the thousands of Polish refugees 
who had found shelter in western Europe bore witness to the 
fact that the principles of the Holy Alliance were still more 
than a hollow phrase in Holy Russia. 

In Italy too there was a moment of unrest. Marie Louise, 
Duchess of Parma and wife of the former Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, whom she had deserted after the defeat of Waterloo, 
was driven away from her country, and in the Papal state the 
exasperated people tried to establish an independent Repub¬ 
lic. But the armies of Austria marched to Rome and soon 
everything was as of old. Mettemich continued to reside at 
the Ball Platz, the home of the foreign minister of the Habs- 
burg dynasty, the police spies returned to their job, and peace 
reigned supreme. Eighteen more years were to pass before a 
^second and more successful attempt could be made to deliver 
Europe from the terrible inheritance of the Vienna Congress. 

Again it was France, the revolutionary weather-cock of 
Europe, which gave the signal of revolt. Charles X had been 
^cceeded by Louis Philippe, the son of that famous Duke of 
cleans who had turned Jacobin, had voted for the death of 
ms cousin the king, and had played a r61e during the early 
days of the revolution under the name of “Philippe Egalitd” 
or “Equality Philip." Eventually he had been killed when 
Rob^ierre tried to purge the nation of all "traitors” (by 
which name he indicated those people who did not share his 
o^ views) and his son had been forced to run away from 
the revolutionary army. Young Louis Philippe thereupon had 
wandered far and wide. He had taught school in Switzerland 
and had spent a couple of years exploring the unknown “far 
west of America. After the fall of Napoleon he had returned 
to P^s. He was much more intelligent than his Bourbon 
Musms. He was a simple man who went about in the public 
l^ks with a red cotton umbrella under his arm, followed by a 
brood of children like any good housefather. But France had 
outgrown the king business and Louis did not know this until 
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the morning of the 24tli of February, of the year 1848, when 
a crowd stormed the Tuileries, and drove his Majesty away 
and proclaimed the Republic. 

When the news of this event reached Vienna, Metternich 
expressed the casual opinion that this was only a repetition 
of the year 1793 and that the Allies would once more be 
obliged to march upon Paris and make an end to this very 
unseemly democratic row. But two weeks later his own 
Austrian capital was in open revolt. Metternich escaped from 
the mob tlirough the back door of his palace, and the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand was forced to give his subjects a consti¬ 
tution which embodied most of the revolutionary principles 
which his Prime Minister had tried to suppress for the last 
thirty-three years. 

This time all Europe felt the shock. Hungary declared it¬ 
self independent, and commenced a war against the Habs- 
burgs under the leadership of Louis Kossuth. The unequal 
struggle lasted more than a year. It was finally suppressed b\^ 
the armies of Tsar Nicholas who marched across the Carpa¬ 
thian mountains and made Hungary once more safe for autoc¬ 
racy. The Habsburgs thereupon established extraordinary 
court-martials and hanged the greater part of the Hungarian 
patriots whom they had not been able to defeat m open 

battle. , 1 . 

As for Italy, the island of Sicily declared itself independent 

from Naples and drove its Bourbon king away. In the Papal 
states the prime minister, Rossi, was murdered and the Pope 
was forced to flee. He reUirned the next year at the head of a 
French army which remained in Rome to protect His Holi¬ 
ness against his subjects until the year 1870. Then it was 
called back to defend France against the Prussians, and Rome 
became the capital of Italy. In the north, Milan and Venice 
rose against their Austrian masters. They were supported by 
King Albert of Sardinia, but a strong Austrian army under old 
Radetzkv marched into the valley of the Po. defeated the 
Sardinians near Custozza and Novara and forced Albert 
abdicate in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel, who a few 
years later was to be the first king of a united Italy. 
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In Germany the unrest of the year 1848 took the form of a 
great national demonstration in favour of political unity and 
a representative form of government. In Bavaria, the king who 
had wasted his time and money upon an Irish lady who 
posed as a Spanish dancer-(she was called Lola Montez 
and lies buried in New York’s Potter’s Field)-was driven away 
by the enraged students of the university. In Prussia, the king 
was forced to stand with uncovered head before the coflRns of 
those who had been killed during the street fighting and to 
prormse a constitutional form of government. And in March 
of the year 1849, a German parliament, consisting of 550 
delegates from all parts of the country came together in 
^anldort and proposed that King Frederick WilUam of 
Prussia should be the Emperor of a United Germany. 

Th^, however, the tide began to turn. Incompetent Ferdi- 

Francis Joseph. 

The well-cMed Austnan airoy had remained faithful to their 

Habsburgs after the nature of that strangely cat-like family, 

aS “d rapidly strengthened 

ttem position as the masters of eastern and western Europe. 

Srous^«’'rf the 

of * 1 “> prevent the elevation 

toV7n t" f‘^Snity. Their long train- 

S patietL ■k ® ‘I'em the value 

and wSrihl^I g *“ ’’■ded their time 

and while the liberals utterly untrained in practical politics 

intonated by thS 
^ fine speeches, the Austrians quietly gathered their forces 
i^issed tbe P^Uament of Fraiddort afd k«tabb"he7th; 

of VieMaTT'^ confederation which the Congress 

of Vienna had ™shed upon an unsuspecting world. 

ut ^ong the men who had attended this strange Parlia 
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a sincere patriot. He had been trained in the old school of 
diplomacy and he could outlie his opponents just as he could 
outwalk them and outdrink them and outride them. 

Bismarck felt convinced that the loose confederation of 
little states must be changed into a strong united country 
if it would hold its own against the other European powers. 
Brought up amidst feudal ideas of loyalty, he decided that 
the house of Hohenzollem, of which he was the most faithful 
servant, should rule the new state, rather than the incom¬ 
petent Habsburgs. For this purpose he must first get rid of the 
Austrian influence, and he began to make the necessary 
preparations for this painful operation. 

Italy in the meantime had solved her own problem, and had 
rid herself of her hated Austrian master. The unity of Italy 
was the work of three men, Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
Of these three, Cavour, the civil-engineer with the short¬ 
sighted eyes and the steel-rimmed glasses, played the part 
of the careful political pilot. Mazzini, who had spent most^^ 
of his days in different European garrets, hiding from the 
Austrian police, was the public agitator, while Garibaldi, 
with his band of red-shirted rough-riders, appealed to the 
popular imagination. 

Mazzini and Garibaldi were both believers in the Repub¬ 
lican form of government. Cavour, however, was a monarch¬ 
ist, and the others, who recognised his superior ability in such 
matters of practical statecraft, accepted his decision and sacri¬ 
ficed their oum ambitions for the greater good of their be¬ 
loved Fatherland. 

Cavour felt towards the House of Sardinia as Bismarck 
did towards the Hohenzollem family. With infinite care and 
great shrewdness he set to work to jockey the Sardinian King 
into a position from which His Majesty would be able to as¬ 
sume the leadership of the entire Italian people. The unsettled 
political conditions in the rest of Europe greatly helped him 
in his plans and no country contributed more to the inde¬ 
pendence of Italy than her old and trusted (and often dis-j» 
trusted) neighbour, France. 

In that turbulent country, in November of the year 1852, 
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the Republic had come to a sudden but not unexpected end. 
Napoleon III, the son of Louis Bonaparte the former King of 
Holland, and the small nephew of a great uncle, had re¬ 
established an Empire and had made himself Emperor "by the 
Grace of God and the Will of the People.” 



GIUSEPPE MAZ2UNI 


This young man, who had been educated in Germany and 
who mixed his French with harsh Teutonic gutturals (just 
s the fast Napoleon had always spoken the language of his 
adopted country ivith a strong ItaUan accent) was trying 
veiy hard to use the Napoleonic tradition for his own benefit 
But he had many enemies and did not feel very certain of his 
ifa Jn throne. He had gained the friend¬ 
s' the but this had not been a difficult task, 

particularly brilliant and was 
“Pbble to flattery. As for the other European sov- 

h« Tk with insulting 

aughtmess and sat up nights devising new ways in which 
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they could show their upstart “Good Brother” how sincerely 
they despised him. 

Napoleon was obliged to find a way in which he could 
break this opposition, either tlirough love or through fear. He 
well knew the fascination which the word “glory” still held 
for his subjects. Since he was forced to gamble for his throne 
he decided to play the game of Empire for high stakes. He 
used an attack of Russia upon Turkey as an excuse for bring¬ 
ing about tlie Crimean war in which England and France 
combined against the Tsar on behalf of the Sultan. It was a 
very costly and exceedingly unprofitable enterprise. Neither 
France nor England nor Russia reaped much glory. 

But the Crimean war did one good thing. It gave Sardinia 
a chance to volunteer on the winning side and when peace 
was declared it gave Cavour the opportunity to lay claim to 
the gratitude of both England and France. 

Having made use of the international situation to get Sar¬ 
dinia recognised as one of the more important powers of Eu-.^ 
rope, the clever Italian then provoked a war between Sardinia 
and Austria in June of the year 1859. He assured himself of 
tlie support of Napoleon in exchange for the provinces of 
Savoy and the city of Nice, which was really an Italian town. 
The Franco-Italian armies defeated the Austrians at Magenta 
and Solferino, and the former Austrian provinces and duchies 
were united into a single Italian kingdom. Florence became 
the capital of this new Italy until the year 1870 when the 
French recalled their troops from Rome to defend France 
against the Germans. As soon as they were gone, the Italian 
troops entered the eternal city and the House of Sardinia took 
up its re.sidence in the old Palace of the Quirinal which an 
ancient Pope had built on the ruins of the baths of the Em¬ 
peror Constantine. 

The Pope, however, moved across the river Tiber and hid 
behind the walls of the Vatican, which had been the home of 
many of his predecessors since their return from the exile of^^ 
Avignon in the year 1377. He protested loudly against this 
high-handed theft of his domains and addressed letters of ap- 
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peal to those faithful Catholics who were inclined to sympa¬ 
thise with him in his loss. Their number, however, was small, 
and it had been steadily decreasing. For, once delivered from 
the cares of state, the Pope was able to devote all his time to 
questions of a spiritual nature. Standing high above the petty 
quarrels of the European politicians, Papacy assumed a 
new dignity which proved of great benefit to the church and 
made it an international power for social and religious prog¬ 
ress which has shown a much more intelligent appreciation 
of modern economic problems than most Protestant sects. 

In this way, the attempt of the Congress of Vienna to 
settle the Italian question by making the peninsula an Aus¬ 
trian province was at last undone. 

The German problem however remained as yet unsolved. 
It proved the most difiScult of all. The failure of the revolu¬ 
tion of the year 1848 had led to the wholesale migration of 
the more energetic and liberal elements among the German 
^pe<yle. These young fellows had moved to the United States 
^America, to Brazil, to the new colonies in Asia and America. 

Iheir work was continued in Germany but by a different sort 
or znan« 


Jn the new Diet which met at Frankfort, after the collapse 

cLw- PfUament and the fadure of the Liberals to 

t “1 the Kingdom of Prussia was rep¬ 

resented by that same Otto von Bismarck from whom we 

parted a few pages ago. Bismarck by now had managed to 

the Pn,Prussian parUament or of 
ey« ^ haT ^ not at all. With his osvn 

Sd not LlI Liberals. He knew that he 

asperated The Landtag. L 

tliA ^ high-handed methods, refused to give him 

Se Bi-oarck did not even bother tr^sc^ 
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wliicli ct)ukl be used for the purpose of creating a great wave 
oi patriotism among all tlie German people. 

In tlie north of Germany there were the Duchies of Schles¬ 
wig and Holstein which ever since the Middle Ages had been 
a source of trouble. Both countries were inhabited by a cer¬ 
tain number of Danes and a certain number of Germans, but 
although they were governed by the King of Denmark, they 
were not an integral part of the Danish State and this led to 
endless diHiculties. Heaven forbid that I should revive this 
forgotten question which now seems settled by the acts of the 
1919 Congress of V'ersailles. But the Germans in Holstein 
were very loud in their abuse of the Danes and the Danes in 
Schleswig made a great ado of their Danishness, and all Eu¬ 
rope was discussing the problem and German Mannerchors 
and Tumvereins listened to sentimental speeches about the 


“lost brethren ’ and the different chancelleries were trying to 
discover what it was all about, when Prussia mobilised her 
armies to “save the lost provinces/' As Austria, the official^ 
head of the German Confederation, could not allow ^ssia 
to act alone in such an important matter, the Habsburg troops 
were mobilised too and the combined armies of the two grea 
powers crossed the Danish frontiers and, after a very brave 
resistance on the part of the Danes, occupied tlie two duchies. 
The Danes appealed to Europe, but Europe was otherwise 
engaged and the poor Danes were left to their fate. 

Bismarck then prepared the scene for the second number 

upon Iiis Imperial programme. He used ‘ 

spoils to pick a quarrel with Austria. The Habsburgs fell into 
the trap. The new Prussian army, the creation of Bismarck 
and his faithful generals, invaded Bohemia and in less than 
six weeks, the last of the Austrian troops had been destroyed 
at Kbniggriitz and Sadowa and the road to Vienna lay open. 
But Bismarck did not want to go too far. He knew that he 
would need a few friends in Europe. He offered the defeated 
Habsburgs very decent terms of peace, provided they would 
resign their chairmanship of the Confederation. He was lessj 
merciful to many of the smaller German states who had 
the side of the Austrians, and annexed tliem to Prussia. The 
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greater part of the northern states then formed a new organ¬ 
isation, the so-called North German Confederacy, and victor¬ 
ious Prussia assumed the unofficial leadership of the German 
people. 

Europe stood aghast at the rapidity with which the work of 
consolidation had been done. England was quite indifferent 
• but France showed signs of disapproval. Napoleon’s hold 
upon the French people was steadily diminishing. The Cri¬ 
mean war had been costly and had accomplished nothing 
A second adventure in the year 1863, when a French army 
had tried to force an Austrian Grand-Duke by the name of 
Maximihan upon the Mexican people as their Emperor, had 
come to a disastrous end as soon as the American Civil War 
had been won by the North. For the Government at Wash- 

French to withdraw their troops and 
this had given the Mexicans a chance to clear their country 
of the enemy and shoot the unwelcome Emperor 

to give the Napoleonic throne a new 

North German 

his dylsw irT T d be “ good thing for 

Setim nf m ’>"d Spain, the poor 

victim of endless revolutions, gave him one. 

had" h I?'® Spanish throne happened to be vacant It 
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of William TCirlrT^ ^ gentleman and the grand-daughter 

was at th« ^ as most Spanish women of that day. She 
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bold.” Napoleon, convinced of the strength of his army, 
addressed himsell to the king of Prussia and insisted that the 
king give him assurances that "he would never permit an- 
otlier candidature of a Hohenzollem prince to the Spamsh 
croum.” As tlie Ilohenzollems had just declined the honour, 
tlie demand was superfluous, and Bismarck so informed the 
French government. But Napoleon was not satisfied. 

It was the year 1870 and King Wilham was taking the 
waters at Ems. There one day he was approached by the 
Frcncli minister who tried to re-open the discussion. The 
king answered very pleasantly that it was a fine day and 
that the Spanish question was now closed and tliat nothing 
more remained to be said upon the subject. As a matter of 
routine, a report of this interview was telegraphed to Bi^s- 
marck, who handled aU foreign affairs. Bismarck edited the 
dispatch for the benefit of the Prussian and pench press. 
Many people have called him names for doing this. Bis¬ 
marck however could plead the excuse that the doctoring ot^ 
official news, since time immemorial, had been one of the 
privileges of all civilised governments. When ffie edited 
telegram was printed, the good people in Berlin felt Oiat 
their old and venerable king with his nice white w us ers 
had been insulted by an arrogant little Frenchman and the 
equally good people of Paris flew into a rage ecause leir 
perfectly courteous minister had been shown e oor y 

Royal Prussian flunkey. , , 

And so they both went to war and in less than two months. 

Napoleon and the greater part of his army were prisoners o 
the Germans. The Second Empire had come to an end and 
the Third Republic was making ready to defend Ians 
against the German invaders. Paris held out for five long 
months. Ten days before the surrender of the city, m tlie 
nearby palace of Versailles, built by that same King Louis 
XrV who had been such a dangerous enemy to the Germans, 
the King of Prussia was publicly proclaimed German Em¬ 
peror and a loud booming of guns told the hungry P;uisiami. 
that a new German Empire had taken the place of the old 
harmless Confederation of Teutonic states and statelets. 
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In this rough way, the German question was finally settled. 
By the end of the year 1871, fifty-six years after the memor¬ 
able gathering at Vienna, the work of the Congress had been 
entody undone. Mettemich and Alexander and Talleyrand 

people of Europe a lasting peace. The 
method: they had employed had caused endless wars and 
revolubons and the feeling of a common brotherhood of the 
eighteenth centujy was foUowed by an era of exaggerated 
nationalism which has not yet come to an end. 
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communities of 100,000 b.c. as the flying machine did in its 
early days when it was introduced. 

In W'ashington. the story is told of a director of the Patent 
Office wlio in the early thirties of the last century suggested 
tliat the Patent Office be abolished, because “ever>’thing that 
possibly could be invented had been invented. A similar 
feeling must have spread through the prehistoric world 
tlie first sail was hoisted on a raft and the people were able 
to move from place to place without rowing or punting or 
pulling from the shore. 

Indeed one of the most interesting chapters of 
the effort of man to let some one else or something else do his 
work for him, while he enjoyed his leisure, sitting in the 
sun or painting pictures on rocks, or training young wolves and 
little tigers to behave like peaceful domestic animals. 

Of course in the very olden days, it was always possible 
to enslave a weaker neighbour and force him to do the un¬ 
pleasant tasks of life. One of the reasons why the Greeks and 
Romans, who were quite as intelligent as we are, fai e 
devise more interesting machinery, was to be 
widespread existence of sIaver>^ Why should a gr^ • 
tician waste his time upon wires and 

fill the air with noise and smoke when he could go to the 
market-place and buy all the slaves he needed at a very 

'"’llldTuri^ the Middle Ages, although slavery had been 
abohshed and only a mild form of serfdom «.rv.ved, he 
guilds discouraged the idea of using machinery because they 
fhought this would throw a large number of their brethren 

out of work. Besides, the Middle ;Xrs 

ested in producing large quantities of goods. Their tailors 

and butchers and carpenters worked for the immediate needs 

of the small community in which they lived and had no 

desire to compete with their neighbours, or to produce more 

than was strictly necessary. r .v r-i i 

During the Renaissance, when the prejudices of the Churc/^ 

against scientific investigations could no longer be enforced as 

rigidly as before, a large number of men began to devote 
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their lives to mathematics and astronomy and physics and 
chemistry. Two years before the beginning of the Thirty 
Years’ War, John Napier, a Scotchman, had published his 
little book w^ch described the new invention of logarithms. 
During the war itself, Gottfried Leibnitz of Leipzig had per¬ 
fected the system of infinitesimal calculus. Eight years before 
the peace of Westphalia, Newton, the great English natural 
philosopher, was bom, and in that same year Galileo, the 
Italian astronomer, died. Meanwhile the Thirty Years’ War 
had destroyed the prosperity of central Europe and there 
was a sudden but very general interest in “alchemy,” the 
strange pseudo-science of the Middle Ages by which people 
hoped to turn base metals into gold. This proved to be im¬ 
possible but the alchemists in their laboratories stumbled upon 
many new ideas and greatly helped the work of the chemists 
who were their successors. 


The work of all these men provided the world with a solid 
^scientific foundation upon which it was possible to build even 
the most compbcated of engines, and a number of practical 
men made good use of it. The Middle Ages had used wood for 
the tews bits of necessary machinery. But wood wore out 
easily, ^on was a much better material, but iron was scarce 
except in England. In England therefore most of the smelt¬ 
ing was done. To smelt iron, huge fires were needed. In the 
eginning. ^ese fires had been made of wood, but gradually 
toe forests had been used up. Then “stone coal” (the petri- 

coal as you 

pWed to Ae smelting ovens and the mines have to be kept 
dry hom the ever invading waters. 

For PJ°b>='ris which had to be solved at once. 

w«^t hT “^®d to haul the coal- 

of 1 P^P^g quesHon demanded the application 

solv?^‘ busy ^ying to 

>n &eir new engine. The idea of the steam engine Us 

L Sre Ch^^ftV "-bo hved in the first centum 

ore Christ, has described to us several bits of machine^ 
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which were driven by steam. The people of the Renaissance 
had played with the notion of steam-driven war chariots. The 
Marquis of Worcester, a contemporary of Newton, in his book 
of inventions, tells of a steam engine. A little later, in the year 
1698, Thomas Savery’ of London apphed for a patent for a 
pumping engine. At the same time, a Hollander. Christian 
Huygens, was trying to perfect an engine in which gun-powder 
was used to cause regular explosions in much the same way as 

we use gasoline in our motors. 

All over Europe, people were busy with the idea. Denis 
Papin, a Frenchman, friend and assistant of Huygens, was 
making experiments with steam engines in several countries. 
He invented a little wagon that was driven by steam, and a 
paddle-wheel boat. But when he tried to take a tiip m his 
vessel, it was confiscated by the authorities on a complaint ol 
Uie boatmen’s union, who feared that such a craft would de¬ 
prive them of their livelihood. Papin finally died m London in 
great poverty', having wasted all his money on his inventions^ 
But at the time of his death, another mechanical enthusiast, 
Thomas Newcomen, was working on the problem of a new 
steam-pump. Fifty years later his engine was improved up 
by James Watt, a Glasgow instrument maker. In the ye. 
1777, he gave the world the first steam engine that proved ot 

real practical value. . ^ en- 

But during the centuries o experiments mth ^ 

Bine” the political world had greatly changed. The Britis 

MS r 

and the Carolinas had begun to grow a new shrub which gave 
a strange sort of woolly substance, the so-callocl “cotton wool. 
After this had been plucked, it was sent to England and there 
the people of Lancashire wove it into cloth. This weavin:^ 
was done by hand and in the homes of the u’orkmen. Very soon 
a number of improvements were made in the process ot weav- 
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ing. In the year 1730, John Kay invented the “fly shuttle.” 
In 1770, James Hargreaves got a patent on his “spinning 
jenny.” Eli Whitney, an American, invented the cotton-gin, 
which separated the cotton from its seeds, a job which had pre¬ 
viously been done by hand at the rate of only a pound a day. 
Finally Richard Arkwright and the Reverend Edmund Cart¬ 
wright invented large weaving machines, which were driven 
by water power. And then, in the eighties of the eighteenth 
century, just when the Estates General of France had begun 
those famous meetings which were to revolutionise the politi¬ 
cal system of Europe, the engines of Watt were arranged in 
such a way that they could drive the weaving machines of 
Arkwright, and this created an economic and social revolution 
which has changed human relationship in almost every part 
of the world. 


As soon as the stationary engine had proved a success, the 
inventors turned their attention to the problem of propelling 
boats and carts with the help of a mechanical contrivance. 
Watt himself designed plans for a “steam locomotive,” but 
ere he had perfected his ideas, in the year 1804, a locomotive 
made by Richard Trevithick carried a load of twenty tons at 
Pen-y-darran in the Wales mining district. 

At the same time an American jeweller and portrait-painter 
by the name of Robert Fulton was in Paris, trying to con¬ 
duce Napoleon that with the use of his submarine boat, the 
Nautilus, and his “steam-boat,” the French might be able to 
destroy the naval supremacy of England. 

Fulton’s idea of a steamboat was not original. He had un¬ 
doubtedly copied it from John Fitch, a mechanical genius of 
Connecticut whose cleverly constructed steamer had first navi- 
pted the Delaware river as early as the year 1787. But Napo- 
leon md his scientific advisers did not believe in the practical 
pssibihty of a self-propeUed boat, and although the Scotch- 
^It engine of the little craft puffed merrily on the Seine, the 
^t Emperor neglected to avail himself of this formidable 
^pon w^ch might have given him his revenge for Trafalgar. 
' H he returned to the United States and, being 

practical man of business, he organised a successful steam^ 


the modern city 
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’boat company together with Robert R. Livingston, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, who was American Minister 
to France when Fulton was in Paris, trying to sell his inven¬ 
tion. The first steamer of this new company, the “Clermont,” 
which was given a monopoly of all the waters of New York 
State, equipped with an engine built by Boulton and Watt of 
Birmingham in England, began a regular service beriveen New 
York and Albany in the year 1807. 

As for poor John Fitch, the man who long before any one 
else had used the “steam-boat” for commercial purposes, he 
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^e to a sad death. Broken in health and empty of purse, he 
Had come to the end of his resources when his fifth boat, which 
^ profiled by means of a screw-propeller, had been de- 
stroyed. His neighbours jeered at him as they were to laugh a 
^nv fl years later when Professor Langley constructed his 

u* his country 

^ I” ‘he west and his count^ 

“i flat-boats or go on foot. In the y^r 
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Blit t\vent>’ years later, the “Savannah,” a steamer of 1850 
tons and making six knots an hour (the America goes just 
five times as fast), crossed the ocean from Savannah to Liver¬ 
pool in the record time of t\vent>'-five days. Then there was 
an end to the derision of the multitude and in their enthusiasm 
the people gave the credit for the invention to the \iTong maih 
SL\ years later, George Stephenson, a Scotchman, who had 
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At the present time, any well-behaved flivver (the direct de¬ 
scendant of the puny little motor-driven machines of Daimler 
and Levassor of the eighties of the last century) can do better 
than these early “Puffing Billies.” 

But while these practically-minded engineers were improv¬ 
ing upon their rattling “heat engines,” a group of “pure” 
scientists (men who devote fourteen hours of each day to the 
study of those “theoretical” scientific phenomena without 
which no mechanical progress would be possible) were follow¬ 
ing a new scent which promised to lead them into the most 
secret and hidden domains of Nature. 

Two thousand years ago, a number of Greek and Roman 
philosophers (notably Thales of Miletus and Pliny who was 
killed while trying to study the eruption of Vesuvius of the 
year 79 when Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried beneath 
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the ashes) had noticed the strange antics of bits of and 
of feather which were held near a piece of amber which was 
being nibbed with a bit of wool. The schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages had not been interested in this mysterious elecbic 
power. But immediately after the Renaissance, William Gil- 
bert^ the private physician of Queen Elizabeth, wrote his a 
mous treatise on the character and behaviour of Magnets. 
During the Thirty' Years’ War Otto von Guericke, the burgo¬ 
master of Magdeburg and the inventor of the air-pump, con¬ 
structed the first electrical machine. During the next century a 
large number of scientists devoted themselves to the s^dy ot 
electricity. Not less than three professors invented the famous 
Leyden Jar in the year 1795. At the same time, Benjamin 
Franklin, the most universal genius of America next to ben¬ 
jamin Thomson (who after his fiight from New Hampshue on 

account of his pro-British sympathies became 
Rumford), was devoting his attention to this subject. He dis¬ 
covered that lightning and the electric spark 

.o the worW a„d — 
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ful “telegraph” in one of the lecture halls of New York Uni¬ 
versity. Finally, on the 24th of May of the year 1844 the 
&st long-distance message was sent from Washington to Bal¬ 
timore and to-day the whole world is covered with telegraph 
wires and we can send news from Europe to Asia in a few sec¬ 
onds. Twenty-three years later Alexander Graham Bell used 
the electric current for his telephone. And half a century after¬ 
wards Marconi improved upon these ideas by inventing a sys¬ 
tem of sending messages which did away entirely with the 
old-fashioned wires. 


While Morse, the New Englander, was working on his 
telegraph, Michael Faraday, the Yorkshire-man, had con- 
s^cted the first “dynamo.” This tiny litUe machine was com¬ 
pleted m Ae year 1831 when Europe was still trembling as a 
result of the great July revolutions which had so severely unset 
the plans of the Congress of Vienna. The first dynamo grew 
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were really practicable and profitable, the builders of those 
large tools, the machine manufacturers, began to look for cus¬ 
tomers who could afford to pay for them in cash. 

During the early Middle Ages, when land had been almost 
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riches from tlie reviving trade benveen the east and 

and thev bad been serious rivals of the lords and the knights. 

The French revolution bad entirely destroyed 
of the nobiliri' and had enormously increased that of the mia- 
dle class or bourgeoisie.” The years of unrest which foUoweo 
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tre which had been the real "home” of the citizens was sur¬ 
rounded with ugly and cheaply built suburbs where the 
workmen slept after their eleven or twelve hours, or thirteen 
hours, spent in the factories and from where they returned to 
the factory as soon as the whistle blew. 

Far and wide through the countryside there was talk of the 
fabulous sums of money that could be made in the towns. The 
peasant boy, accustomed to a life in the open, went to the city. 
He rapidly lost his old health amidst the smoke and dust and 
dirt of those early and badly ventilated workshops, and the 
end, very often, was death in the poor-house or in the hospital. 

Of course the change from the farm to the factory on the 
part of so many people was not accomplished without a certain 
amount of opposition. Since one engine could do as much 
work as a hundred men, the ninety-nine others who were 
tiiTOvm out of employment did not like it. Frequently they at¬ 
tacked the factory-buildings and set fire to the machines, but 
.^surance Companies had been organised as early as the 17th 
century and as a rule the owners were well protected against 


Soon, newer and better machines were installed, the fae- 
tory was surrounded with a high wall and then there was an 
end to the noting. The ancient guilds could not possibly sur- 
^ve m this new world of steam and iron. They went out of 
j^tence and then the workmen tried to organise regular 

w^m! factory-owners, who through d!eir 

wealth could exercise great influence upon the politicians of 

Mssff Legislature and had laws 

passed Which forbade the forming of such trade union*; 

^«se interfered with the -libity of acdo^-^fX worC 

Please do not think that the good members of Parlit, 
the”tr^^° passed these laws were wicked tyrants. They were 

t right that labour-umons should dictate to 
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their members the hours during which they could work and 
tlie wages which they must demand. The workman mus 
all times be '‘free to seU his services in the open market, ana 
the employer must be equaUy “free” to conduct his busmess 
as he saw fit. The days of the Mercantile System, ' 
the state had regulated the industrial life of the « 

munitv, were coming to an end. The new idea of 
insisted that the state stand entirely aside and let com 

The last half of the 18th century had j, 

time of intellectual and political doubt, but f';'® ° 
ideas, too, had been replaced by new ones which beWf * ^ 
the need of the hour. Several years before the r I 
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with the landed aristocracy which still exercised great in¬ 
fluence upon tile government of most European countries. 

In England, wliere the members of Parliament were still 
elected according to a Royal Decree of the year 1265, and 
where a large number of recently created industrial centres 
were without representation, they brought about the passing 
of the Reform Bill of the year 1832, which changed the 
electoral system and gave the class of tlie factory-owners more 
influence upon the legislative body. This however caused great 
discontent among tlie millions of factory workers, who were 
left without any voice in the government. They too began 
an agitation for the right to vote. They put their demands 
down in a document which came to be known as the “People’s 
Charter.” The debates about this charter grew more and 
more violent. They had not yet come to an end when the revo¬ 
lutions of the year 1848 broke out. Frightened by the threat 
of a new outbreak of Jacobinism and violence, the English 
.^government placed the Duke of Wellington, who was now in 
his eightieth year, at the head of the army, and called for vol¬ 
unteers. London was placed in a state of siege and prepara¬ 
tions were made to suppress the coming revolution. 

But the Chartist movement killed itself through bad lead¬ 
ership and no acts of violence took place. The new class of 
wealthy factory owners (I disUke the word “bourgeoisie” 
wh.ch has been used to death by the apostles of a new social 
TheX, -ncreased its hold upon the government, and 
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The Generol Introduction of Mochinery Did Not Bring 
About the Ero of Hopptness ond Prosperity which Hod 
Been Predicted by the Generotion which Sow the Stogg 
Cooch Rcpioced by the Roilrood. Severol Remedies 
Were Suggested but None of These Quite Solved the 

Problem 


In the year 1831, just before the passing of the first Re* 
form Bill Jeremy Bentham. the great English student of legis¬ 
lative methods and the most practical political reformer of that 
day, wrote to a friend: "The way to be comfortable is to 
make others comfortable. The way to make others comfortable-^ 
is to appear to love them. The way to appear to love them 
is to love them in reality.” Jeremy was an honest man. He 
said what he believed to be true. His opinions were shared by 
thousands of his countrymen. They felt responsible for the 
happiness of their less fortunate neighbours and they tried 
their very best to help them. And Heaven knows it was time 
that something be done! 

The ideal of "economic freedom (the laissez faire of 
Turgot) had been necessary in the old society where medieval 
restrictions lamed all industrial effort. But this liberty of 
action” which had been the highest law of the land had led to 
a terrible, yea. a frightful condition. The hours in the fac¬ 
tory were limited only by the physical strength of the work¬ 
ers. As long as a woman could sit before her loom, without 
fainting from fatigue, she was supposed to work. Children of 
five and six were taken to the cotton mills, to save them froni 
the dangers of the street and a life of idleness. A law had 
been passed which forced the children of paupers to go to 
work or be punished by being chained to their machines. In re- 
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turn for tlieir services they got enough bad food to keep them 
alive and a sort of pigsty in which they could rest at night. 
Often they were so tired that they fell asleep at their job. To 
keep them awake a foreman with a whip made the rounds and 
beat them on the knuckles when it was necessary to bring them 
back to their duties. Of course, under these circumstances 
thousands of little children died. This was regrettable and the 
employers, who after all were human beings and not without a 
heart, sincerely wished that they could abolish "child labour.” 
But since man was "free” it followed that children were "free” 
too. Besides, if Mr. Jones had tried to work his factory without 
the use of children of five and six, his rival, Mr. Stone, would 
have hired an extra supply of little boys and Jones would have 
been forced into bankruptcy. It was tlierefore impossible for 
Jones to do without child labour until such time as an act of 
Parliament should forbid it for all employers. 

1 j Parliament was no longer dominated by the old 
,Tianded aristocracy (which had despised the upstart factory- 
owners with their money bags and had treated them with open 
conteinpt), but was under control of the representaHves from 
rndusmal centres, and as long as the law did not allow 

phshed. Of course the intelligent and decent people of that 
i^^e were not blind to these terrible conditions. They ^ 

Pri e -fndir; wnquered the world by sur- 

ouEht to bf ™, “ “ "'“"’T 'vhat it 

ought to be, man s servant, and not his master. 

mmrnm^s 

Indians as labourers in ^e fields and in th^ f -f 

"from*" 

Priest had suggested K kind-hearted 

.1. s. 
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treatment. Besides, association with the white man would give 
them a cliance to learn Christianity and in this way, they 
would be able to save their souls, and so from every possible 
point of v’iew, it would be an excellent arrangement o or 
the kiiidU’ white man and for his ignorant black brother, u 
with the introduction of machinery there had been a grea er 
demand for cotton and the Negroes were forced 
harder than ever before, and they too, like the Indians, ega 
to die under the treatment which they received at the ban s 

of the overseers. , t • fn 

Stories of incredible cruelty constantly found their way 
Europe and in all countries men and women began to agitate 
for the abolition of slavery. In England, William Wilberrorce 
and Zachary Macaulay (the father of the great histonan 
wdiose history of England you must read if you w’ant to knovv 
how wonderfully interesting a histor>’-book can be) organised 
a society for the suppression of slavery. First of all they got a 
law passed which made “slave trading” illegal. ."v *» 

year 1840 there was not a single slave in any of the Britisn 
colonies. The revolution of 1848 put an end to slavery m the 
French possessions. The Portuguese passed a law m the year 
1858 which promised all slaves their liberty 
from date. The Dutch abolished slavery m ^ 

same year Tsar Ale.xander II returned to his serfs that libc 
which had been taken away from them more than two cen- 

disunited States of America the question led to 
grave difficulties and a prolonged war. Although the Dec 
fition of Independence had laid down the 
“all men are created equal,” an exception had been made lor 
those men and women whose skins were dark and wh<i worU 1 
on the plantations of the southern states. As time wen on, the 
dislike of the people of the North for the institution of slavery 
fner^sed and diev made no secret of tlicir feelings. The south¬ 
erner hmvever claimed tliat they could not grow their cotton 
widTout slave-labour, and for almost f^fty years a mighty de-*. 
bate raged in botli the Congress and the Sen.itc. 

The North remained obdurate and the South would not give 
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in. When it appeared impossible to reach a compromise, the 
southern states threatened to leave the Union. It was a most 
dangerous point in the history of the Union. Many things 
might have happened. That they did not happen was the 
work of a very great and very good man. 

On the sixth of November of the year 1860, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, an Illinois lawyer, and a man who had made his own in¬ 
tellectual fortune, had been elected president by the Repub¬ 
licans who were very strong in the anti-slavery states. He 
knew the evils of human bondage at first hand and his shrewd 
common-sense told him that there was no room on the 
northern continent for two rival nations. When a number of 
southern states seceded and formed the "Confederate States of 
Amenca Lincoln accepted the challenge. The Northern states 
were called upon for volunteers. Hundreds of thousands of 
young men responded with eager enthusiasm and there fol¬ 
lowed four years of bitter civil war. The South, better pre- 
,^red and folloNving the brilliant leadership of Lee and Tack- 
son, repeatedly defeated the armies of the North. Then the 
economic strength of New England and the West began to 

Without mteiroption he hammered his mighty blows upon the 

crumbling defences of the South. Early in the yeT lSGS 
hiTwork nT W»r'tS Bu'[ 

ever, P o^Thf 

Of libL^^'torW^^ an increasing amount 

well. InLed, it is a matt^of so 

^ters and observers that thJ^iTa’^r 

^^ed proletariat) did nof di ^ workmen (the so- 
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fit tlicm for their tasks. In case of death or an accident, their 
families were not provided for. But the brewery and distillery 
interests (who could exercise great influence upon the Le^s- 
lature) encouraged them to forget their woes by 
them unlimited quantities of whisky and gin at very cheap 

The enormous improvement which has taken place since the 
thirties and tlie forties of the last century is not due to tte 
efforts of a single man. The best brains of ^' 

voted themselves to the task of saving the world from the di 
astrous results of the all-too-sudden introduction of machinery. 
They did not try to destroy the capitalistic system. This would 
have been very fooUsh, for the accumulated wealth of other 
people, when intelligently used, may be 8''“'. 

to all mankind. But they tried to combat the "oho" ^ 
equality can exist beUveen the man who wealth 
the factories and can close their doors at will ^ ^ 

of going hungry, and the labourer who must (’JV- 

is offered, at whatever wage he can get or face the nsk of star 

vation for himself, his wife and his children. 

They endeavoured to introduce a number of 

ru^cersfid In aU counbies^ To-day. the 

ers are well protected; their ho”* ^*"8 

:^“'ols"[nrdl^f m :i?min"e‘'pit':nd to the cmding-room of 

i s-ts “ 

of all the belching ^ filled with a surplus 

railroad trains, who saw I wondered to what ultimate 

of all sorts of "'-‘enals ^d who^wondcre 

goal this tremendous t ^ for hundreds 

Ihey remembered that ^^^jran^ind^^ com- 

of thousands of ^ existing order of things and 

rr;wi^“ - ^ 

happiness to profits? 
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This idea this vague hope for a better day—was not re¬ 
stricted to a single country. In England, Robert Owen the 
owner of many cotton mills, established a so-called •‘socialistic 
community” which was a success. But when he died, the pros- 
penty of New Lanark came to an end and an attempt of Louis 
B anc, a French journalist, to establish “social workshops” 
all over France fared no better. Indeed, the increasing num¬ 
ber ot socialistic writers soon began to see that little individual 
communities which remained outside of the regular industrial 
life would never be able to accomplish anything at all. It 
was necessary to study the fundamental principles underlying 
the whole industrial and capitalistic society before useful reme- 
oies could be suggested. 

socialists like Robert Owen and Louis Blanc 
and lTan 9 ois Fourmer were succeeded by theoretical shi 

- -d Frie'^icrEngTes. Sf 

Aese two, Marx is the better known. He was a very briliiant 
^ Jew whose family had for a long time lived in Germany He 
had heard of the experiments of Owen and Blanc, and he be- 
gan to interest himself in questions of labour and wages and 
unemplo^ent But his liberal views made him very unpopu 
lar with the pohce authorities of Germany, and he was for^d 

and sLhb^'rr® " London, where he lived a poor 

Se cJleS Saf” 't °f his well-kLwn trej: 

|on, ^.le brin tt^ w^^Tate^aldlL'^^'Z "dl.l 

have. The introduction and general use of ^ \ 
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dieted that in the end, one man would possess all the wealth 
of the w'orld while the others would be his employees and 

dependent upon his good will. 

To prevent such a state of affairs, Marx advised workmg 
men of all countries to unite and to fight for a number of politi¬ 
cal and economic measures which he had enumerated in a 
Manifesto in the year 1848, the year of the last great European 

These \news of course were very unpopular with the go\^ 
emments of Europe, many countries, especiaUy Prussia, passe 
severe laws against tlie Socialists and policemen were orderea 
to break up the Socialist meetings and to arrest the speakers. 
But that sort of persecution never does any good. Martyrs 
are the best possible adverHsements for an unpopular cause. 

In Europe the number of Socialists steadily incre^ed and i 
w-is soon clear that the SociaUsts did not contemplate a vnolent 
revolution but were using their increasing power in the ditter- 
ent Parliaments to promote the mterests of the J^bounng 
classes Socialists were even called upon to act as Cabinet T 
Ministers, and they co-operated with progressive 
Protestants to undo the damage that had been caused by the 
Industrial Revolution and to bring about a fairer division o 
the many benefits xvhich had followed the inh-oduction of ma¬ 
chinery and the increased production of wealth. 
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[ THE AGE OF SCIENCE ] 

But the World Hod Undergone onother Chonge which 
Wos of Greoter Importonce thon either the Politicol 
or the I ndustnol Revolutions. After Generotions of 
Oppressio n and Persecution, the Scier^tist Had ot Lost 
Coined Libe rty of Action ond He Was Now Trying to 
Discover t he Fundomentol Lows Which Govern the 

Universe 
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C hurcli. wliich more interested in the life of the soul 

thvin in tlie lilc ol tlu- hi>fl\', liacl regarded science as a mani¬ 
festation ol that human arrogance which w’anted to pry into 
cli\ine affairs w hich belonged to tlie realm of Almighty God, 
and which therefore was closely related to tlie seven deadly 
sins. 

The Renaissance to a certain but limited extent had broken 
through this wall of Medixwal prejudices. The Reformation, 
however, which had overtaken the Ifenaissance in the early 
16tli century, had been hostile to the ideals of the "new civili¬ 
sation.’ and once more the men of science were threatened 
with se\'ere punishment, slunild they try to pass beyond the 
narrow limits of know ledge which had been laid down in Holy 


Writ. 

Our world is filled with the statues of great generals, atop 
prancing horses, leading their cheering soldiers to glorious 
victory. Here and there, a modest slab of marble announces 
that a man of science has found his final resting place. A tliou-^ 
sand years from now we shall probably do these things differ¬ 
ently, and the children of that happy generation shall know 
of the splendid courage and the almost inconceivable devotion 
to duty of the men who were the pioneers of that abstract 
knowledge, which alone has made our modern w'orld a prac¬ 


tical possibility. 

Many of these scientific pioneers suffered poverty and con¬ 
tempt and humiliation. They lived in garrets and died in dun¬ 
geons Thev dared not print their names on the title-pages of 
their books and they dared not print their conclusions m tlic 
land of their birth, hut smuggled the manuscripts to some 
secret printing shop in Amsterdam or Haarlem. They were ex¬ 
posed to the hitter enmity of the Church, both Protestant and 
Catholic, and were the subjects of endless sermons, inciting 
tlie parishioners to Molcnce against the "heretics. 

Here and tliere they found an asylum. In HollaiKh where 
the spirit of tolerance was strongest, the authorities, while re- 
<^arding these scientific investigations with little f.ivour. yc‘.f^ 
?cfused to interfere with people’s freedom of thought. It be¬ 
came a little asvlurn for intellectual liberty where French and 
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English and German philosophers and mathematicians and 
physicians could go to enjoy a short spell of rest and get a 
breath of free air. 



GALILEO 



^ Roger Bacon the 

from ^irteenth century, was prevented for year< 

the authoritfp^ ^ word lest he get into new troubles with 
contriKi f * u church. And five hundred years later the 
“er philosophic ■■Encyclopedia" were ^ 
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Even to-da\', the persecution of those who venture into the un¬ 
known realm of science has not entirely come to an end. 
And while I am writing this Mr. Bryan is addressing a vast 
multitude on the “Menace of Darwinism,” warning his hear¬ 
ers against the errors of the great English naturalist. 

All this, however, is a mere detail. The work that has to 
be done invariably gets done, and the ultimate profit of the 
discoveries and the inventions goes to the mass of those same 
people who have always decried the man of vision as an un¬ 
practical idealist. ^ 

The seventeenth century had still preferred to invest:- 

cate tlie far off heavens and to study tlie posi«fn o' o"' 
planet in relation to the solar system. Even so, the Church had 
disapproved of this unseemly curiosity’, and Copernicus who 

first of all had proved that the sun was the “'V-di' 

verse did not pubUsh his work until the day of his death. Gali¬ 
leo spent the greater part of his life under the supervision of 
the cLical authorities, but he continued to 
and provided Isaac Newton with a rnass of 

tions^ which greatly helped the English mathematician w hen 
he discovered the existence of that interesting habit of 
objects which came to be known as the Law of Gravitati ^ 
That for the moment at least, exhausted the interest in tl 
Heavens, and man began to study the earth. ‘"ven ion 

of a workable microscope (a strange and 

Iw Antl.onv van Leeuwenhoek during the last half of he 1/tn 

Essimsm 

mmmMis 

tlie earth. ‘ was stated in the book of 

Charles Lyell published his 
“Principles of Geology” which denied the story of creation as 
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related in the Bible and gave a far more wonderful description 
of slow growth and gradual development. 

At the same time, the Marquis de Laplace was working on 
a new theory of creation, which made the earth a little blotch 
in the nebulous sea out of which the planetary system had 
been formed and Bunsen and Kirchhoff> by the use of the spec- 
troscope, were investigating the chemical composiUon of the 
stars and of our good neighbour, the sun, whose curious spots 
had first been noticed by Galileo. 

Meanwhile after a most bitter and relentless warfare with 

the clerical authorities of Catholic and Protestant lands, the 

anatomists and physiologists had at last obtained permission 

to dissect bodies and to substitute a positive knowledge of our 

organs and their habits for the guesswork of the medieval 
quack. 


Within a single generation (between 1810 and 1840) more 
progress was made in every branch of science than in all the 

ooked at the stars and wondered why they were there. It 
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often sacrifice their lives that coming generations may enjoy 
greater happiness and health. 

Indeed it has come to pass that many of the ills of this 
world, which our ancestors regarded as inevitable "acts of 
God,” have been exposed as manifestations of our own ignor¬ 
ance and neglect. Every child nowadays knows that he can 
keep from getting typhoid fever by a little care in the choice of 
his drinking water. But it took years and years of hard 
work before the doctors could convince the people of this fact. 
Few of us now fear the dentist chair. A study of the mi¬ 
crobes that live in our mouth has made it possible to keep our 
teeth from decay. Must perchance a tooth be pulled, then we 
take a sniff of gas, and go our way rejoicing. When the news¬ 
papers of the year 1846 brought the story of the "painless 
operation” which had been performed in America with the 
help of ether, the good people of Europe shook their heads. To 
them it seemed against the will of God that man should escape 
^ the pain which was the share of all mortals, and it took a long 

time before the practice of taking ether and chloroform for 
operations became general* 


But the battle of progress had been won. The breach in the 
old walls of prejudice was growing larger and larger, and as 
hme went by, the ancient stones of ignorance came crumbling 
do^ The eager crusaders of a new and happier social order 
rushed Ward Suddenly they found themselves facing a new 
obstacle. Out of the ruins of a long-gone past, another citadel 
of reaction had been erected, and millions of men had to give 
their lives before this last bulwark was destroyed. 
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to make certain things which he thought beautiful, although 
they were of no earthly use to him in his fight with the wild 
animals of the jungle. He covered the walls of his grotto with 
pictures of the elephants and the deer which he hunted, and 
out of a piece of stone, he hacked the rough figures of those 
women he thought most attractive. 

As soon as the Egyptians and the Babylonians and the 
Persians and all the other people of the east Iiad founded 
their little countries along the Nile and the Euphrates, they 
began to build magnificent palaces for their kings, invented 
bright pieces of jewellery for their women and planted gardens 
which sang happy songs of colour with their many bright Bow¬ 
ers. 

Our own ancestors, the wandering nomads from the dis¬ 
tant Asiatic prairies, enjoying a free and easy existence as 
fighters and hunters, composed songs which celebrated the 
mighty deeds of their great leaders and invented a form of 
poetry which has survived until our own day. A thousand 
years later, when they had established themselves on the Greek 
mainland, and had built their “city-states,” they expressed 
their joy (and their sorrows) in magnificent temples, in 
statues, in comedies and in tragedies, and in every conceiv¬ 
able form of art. 


The Romans, like their Carthaginian rivals, were too busy 
administering other people and making money to have much 
love for “useless and unprofitable” adventures of the spirit. 
They conquered the world and built roads and bridges but 
they borrowed their art wholesale from the Greeks. They in¬ 
vented certain practical forms of architecture which answered 
the demands of their day and age. But their statues and their 
histones and theu mosaics and their poems were mere Latin 
imitations of Greek originals. Without that vague and hard-to- 
defane someUiing which the world calls “personality,” there 
can be no art and the Roman world distrusted that particular 
^rt of pers^ahty. The Empire needed efficient soldiers and 

wasTefTto Se'^^r" 

Then came the Dark Ages. The barbarian was the prover- 
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bial bull in the china-shop of western Europe. He had no use 
for wliat he did not understand. Speaking in terms of the year 
1921 , he liked the magazine covers of pretty ladies, but threw 
the Rembrandt etchings which he had inherited into the ash- 
can. Soon he came to learn better. Then he tried to undo the 
damage which he had created a few years before. But the 
ashcans were gone and so were the pictures. ^ 

But by this time, his own art, which he had brought with 
him from the east, had developed into something very beauti¬ 
ful and he made up for his past neglect and indifference by the 
so-called “art of the Middle Ages” which as far as northern 
Europe is concerned was a product of the Germanic mmd and 
had borrowed but little from the Greeks and the Latins and 
nothing at all from the older forms of art of Egypt and Assyria, 
not to speak of India and China, which simply did not exist as 
far as the people of that time were concerned. Indeed, so little 
had the northern races been influenced by theur southern 
neighbours that their own architectural products were com- ^ 
pletely misunderstood by the people of Italy and were treated 
by them with downright and unmiHgated contempt 
^You have all heard the word Gothic. You 
ciate it with the picture of a lovely old cathedral, lifting its 
slender spires towards high heaven. But what does the word 

"u’'mTrnfsomething 

which one might expect from an rules 

backwoods-man who had no respect for the established rules 

of classical art and who built his "modern horrors to please his 

o\vn low tastes without a decent regard for the examples of 

fhp Forum iincl tho Acropolis* i* ^ 

And yet for several centuries this form of Gothic architec- 

hire was the highest expression of the sincere feeling for ar 

K- h I'ntinired the whole northern continent. From a previous 

you will remember how the people of the late Mid- 

dle^AgesVed. Unless they were peasants and dwelt in vil- 

h"ef they were citizens of a "city” or "civitas.’ the old Latm^. 

name for a tribe. And indeed, behind their high walls and their 

S:cp these good burghers were true tribesmen who 
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shared the common dangers and enjoyed the common safety 
and prosperity which they derived from their system of mutual 
protection. 

In the old Greek and Roman cities the market-place, where 
the temple stood, had been the centre of civic life. During 
the Middle Ages, the Church, the House of God, became such 
a centre. We modern Protestant people, who go to our church 
only once a week, and then for a few hours only, hardly know 
what a mediasval church meant to the community. Then be¬ 
fore you were a week old, you were taken to the Church to be 
baphsed. As a child, you visited the Church to learn the holy 
stones of the Scriptures. Later on you became a member 
of the TOngregation, and if you were rich enough you built 

sacred to the memory of the 
Pafron Saint of your own family. As for the sacred edifice. 
It was open at all hours of the day and many of the night In 
a certain sense it resembled a modem club, dedicated to a I the 
^habitants of the town. In the Church you veTl kely caught 
a first glimpse of the girl who was to become your bride at a 

j.. .r s: s".; 

offer space for a Lat multSe Irt^r^ ‘ 

Roman tradiUon taught them ho® to hS h^l^^e^w^: 
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which gave them their first chance to make the sort of building 
which those days of an intense religious life demanded. And 
toen they developed this strange style upon which the Italians 
bestowed the contemptuous name of “Gothic” or barbaric 
they achieved their purpose by inventing a vaulted roof 
which was supported by "ribs.” But such a roof, if il leclmi 
too heavy, was apt to break the walls, just as a man 
of three hundred pounds sitting down upon a child’s chair 

-.h ,h£.£;.s;: 

of Illi" of construction allowed the introduction 

^of enormous wmdows. In the Uvelfth century, glass was suS 

the'^rncirtt^o*,: of‘ the Med"f '-th which 

had not bee^ endrelv ttThe.T“^ 
glass-making and soon the windows" of the^Tothic°th 

work of lead “ long frame- 

fiiiedS 

have ever done eith ^ _• t ^ ^ P0Opl^ 
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and cornices are al! covered with carven images of Our Lord 
and the blessed Saints. The embroiderers too are set to work 
to make tapestries for the walls. The jewellers offer their 
highest art that the shrine of the altar may be worthy of com¬ 
plete adoration. Even the painter does his best. Poor man, 
he is greatly handicapped by lack of a suitable medium. 

And thereby hangs a story. 

The Romans of the early Christian period had covered 
floors and the walls of their temples and houses with mosaics; 
pictures made of coloured bits of glass. But this art had been 
exceedingly difficult. It gave the painter no chance to express 
all he wanted to say. as all children know who have ever tried 
to make figures out of coloured blocks of wood. The 
mosaic painting therefore died out during the late Middle 
Ages e.xccpt in Russia, where the Byzantine mosaic painters 
had found a refuge after the fall of Constantinople and con¬ 
tinued to ornament the walls of the orthodox churches imW 
the day of the Bolsheviki. when there was an end to the build-^ 

ing of churches. ., 

Of cour5e> the mediaeval painter could mix his colours wi 

the water of the wet plaster which was put upon the walls 
the churches. This method of painting upon “fresh plaster 
(which was generally called “fresco” or “fresh” painting^ 
was very popular for many centuries. To-day, it is as rare 
as the art of painting miniatures in manuscripts and 
the hundreds of artists of our modern cities there is per ap 
one who can handle this medium successfully- But during 
Middle Ages there was no other way and the artsts we 
'■fresco'’ workers for lack of something better, 
however had certain great disadvantages. Very o 
plaster came off the walls after only a few 
spoiled the pictures, just as dampness will 
of our wall paper. People tried every imaginable exp 
to get away from this plaster background. They trie 0 
their colours with wine and vinegar and with honey an ' ^ 

the sticky white of egg. but none of these methods were sa ^ 
factory. For more than a thousand years these experimen 
continued. In painting pictures upon the parchment leave 
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of manuscripts the medieval artists were very successful. Rut 

when it came to covering large spaces of wood or stone witli 

paint which would stick, they did not succeed very well. 

At last, during the first half of the fifteenth century, the 

problem was solved in the southern Netherlands by Jan and 

Hubert van Eyck. The famous Flemish brothers mixed their 

paint with specially prepared oils and this allowed them to use 

wood and canvas or stone or anything else as a background for 
tneur pictures. 

But by this time the religious ardour of the early Middle 
Ages was a *mg of the past. The rich burghers of the cities 
were succeeding the bishops as patrons of the arts And as 
art invariably follows the full dinner-pail, the arHsfs Iw 
began to work for these worldly employers and painted pic¬ 
tures for kings, for grand-dukes and for rich bankers. Within a 

through Europe and in every country Uiere developed a school 
^ of special painting which showed tlie characteristic tastes of 
mad^ Portriuts and landscapes were 

In Spam, for example, Velasquez painted court-dwarfs 
and the weavers of the royal tapestry-factories, and all smts 
of persons and subjects connected with the king and his c^rt 
But m Holland, Rembrimdt and Frans Hals and v]>ZZr 
painted Uie barnyard of the merchant’s house, andThev 

Italy on the other hand, where tL p3 , u T” 
patron of the arts, Michelangelo and CorregX^lmrnuXo 

^rhtotract“"ric\^”^d a^n7’“nta"‘'^^\''’^ 

P^nted"®distllsrd”ynfl?rn“tho 

gove^ent, and very lovely ladies who w^TIrienTs o1 

neJit -zz :z: ct 

was reflected in aU other forms of art. TheTvettonVS 
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in" hod made it possible for authors to win fame and reputa¬ 
tion })>' writin" books for the multitudes. In this way arose 
the profession of the novelist and the illustrator. But the 
people who had money enough to buy the new books were not 
the sort who liked to sit at home of nights, looking at the ceil¬ 
ing or just silting. They wanted to be amused. The few 
minstrels of the Middle Ages were not sufficient to cover the 
demand for entertainment. For the first time since the early 
Greek city-states of two thousand years before, the professional 
pla> wright had a chance to ply his trade. The Middle Ages 
had known the theatre merely as part of certain church cele¬ 
brations. The tragedies of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies IukI told the story of the suffering of our Lord. But 
during the sixteenth century the worldly theatre made its re¬ 
appearance. It is true that, at first, the position of the pro¬ 
fessional playwright and actor was not a very high one. 
William Shakespeare was regarded as a sort of circus-fellow 
wlio amused his ncighboiu's with his tragedies and comedies. 
But when he died in the year 1616 he had begun to enjoy the f 
respect of his neighbours and actors were no longer subjects 
of police supcrvi.sion. 

William’s contemporary, Lope de Vega, the incredible 
Spaniard who uTote no less than ISOO worldly and 400 reli¬ 
gious plays, was a person of rank who received the papal ap¬ 
proval upon his work. A centur>- later. Moliere, the French¬ 
man, was deemed worthy of the companionship of none less 
than King Louis XIV. 

Since then, the theatre has enjoyed an ever increasing 
affection on the part of the people. To-day a “theatre” is part 
of every' well-regulated city, and the movies have penetrated 

to the tiniest of our prairie hamlets. 

Another art, however, was to become the most popular of 
all. That was music. Most of the old art-forms demanded a 
great deal of technical skill. It takes years and years of prac¬ 
tice before our clurn.sy hand is able to follow the commands of 
the brain and reproduce our vision upon canvas or in marble. ^* 
It takes a lifetime to learn how to act or how to write a good*“'' 
novel. And it takes a great deal of training on the part of the 
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public to appreciate the best in painting and writing and 
sculpture. But abnost any one, not entirely tone-deaf, can 
follow a tune and almost everybody can get enjoyment out of 
some sort of music. The Middle Ages had heard a little music 
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but it had been entirely the music of the church. The holy 
chants were subject to very severe laws of rhythm and har¬ 
mony and soon these became monotonous. Besides, they could 
not well be sung in the street or in the market-place. 

The Renaissance changed this. Music once more came 
into its own as the best friend of man, both in his happiness 
and in his sorrows. 

The Egyptians and the Babylonians and the ancient Jews 
had all been great lovers of music. They had even combined 
^flFerent instruments into regular orchestras. But the Greeks 
nad frowned upon this barbaric foreign noise. They liked to 
hear a man recite the stately poetry of Homer and Pindar. 
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They allowed him to accompany himself upon the lyre (the 
poorest of all stringed instruments). That was as far as any 
one could go without incurring the risk of popular disapproval. 
The Romans on the other hand had loved orchestral music at 
their dinners and parties and they had invented most of the 
instruments which (in, eery modified form) we use to-day. 
The early church had despised this music which smacked too 
much of the wicked pagan world which had just been de¬ 
stroyed. A few songs rendered by the entire congregation were 
all the bishops of tlie third and fourth centuries would tolerate. 
As the congregation was apt to sing dreadfully out of key 
without the guidance of an instrument, the church had after¬ 
wards allowed the use of an organ, an invention of the second 
century of our era which consisted of a combination of the 
old pipes of Pan and a pair of bellows. 

Then came the great migrations. The last of the Roman 
musicians were either killed or became tramp-fiddlers going 
from city to city and playing in the street, and begging for^ 
pennies like the harpist on a modem ferry-boat. 

But the revival of a more worldly civilisation in the cities 
of the late Middle Ages had created a new demand for musi¬ 
cians. Instruments like the horn, which had been used only 
as signal-instruments for hunting and fighting, were re¬ 
modelled until they could reproduce sounds which were agree¬ 
able in the dance-hall and in the banqueting room. A bow 
strung with horse-hair was used to play the old-fashioned 
guitar and before the end of the Middle Ages this six-stnnged 
instrument (the most ancient of all string-instruments which 
dates back to Egypt and Assyria) had groNm into our modern 
four-stringed fiddle which Stradivarius and the other Itahan 
violin-makers of the eighteenth century brought to the height 

An?fina°ny the modem piano was invented the most wide¬ 
spread of all musical instmments which has Tp "h" 1 

tL wilderness of the jungle and the ice-fields of ' 

The organ had been the first of all keyed instruments but th^ 

performer always depended upon 

one who worked the bellows, a job which nowadays is done by 
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electricity. The musicians therefore looked for a handier and 
less circumstantial instrument to assist them in training the 
pupils of the many church choirs. During the great eleventh 
century, Guido, a Benedictine monk of the town of Arezzo 
(the birthplace of the poet Petrarch) gave us our modem 
system of musical annotation. Some time during that century, 
when there was a great deal of popular interest in music, the 
first instmment with both keys and strings was built. It must 
have sounded as tinkly as one of those tiny children’s pianos 
which you can buy at every toy-shop. In the city of Vienna, 
the tovm where the strolling musicians of the Middle Ages 
(who had been classed with jugglers and card sharps) had 
formed the first separate Guild of Musicians in the year 1288, 
the little monochord was developed into something which w© 
can recognise as the direct ancestor of our modem Steinway. 
From Austria the “clavichord” as it was usually called in those 
days (because it had “claves” or keys) went to Italy. There 
^ it was perfected into the “spinet” which was so called after 
the inventor, Giovanni Spinetti of Venice. At last during 
the eighteenth century, some time beriveen 1709 and 1720, 
Bartolomeo Cristofori made a “clavier” which allowed the 


performer to play both loudly and softly or as it was said in 
Italian, “piano” and “forte.” This instrument with certain 
changes became our “pianoforte” or piano. 

Then for the first time the world possessed an easy and con¬ 
venient instrument v/hich could be mastered in a couple of 
years and did not need the eternal tuning of harps and fiddles 
and was much pleasanter to the ears than the medieval tubas, 
clarinets, trombones and oboes. Just as the phonograph has 
given millions of modern people their first love of music so did 
the early pianoforte” carry the knowledge of music into much 
wider circles. Music became part of the education of every 
well-bred man and woman. Princes and rich merchants main¬ 
tained private orchestras. The musician ceased to be a wander- 
ing jongleur and became a highly valued member of the 
^mmunity. Music was added to the dramatic performances of 
t^ theatre and out of this practice grew our modern Opera. 
Originally only a few very rich princes could afford the ex- 
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penses of an "opera troupe.” But as the taste for this sort of * 
entertainment grew, many cities built their own theatres where 
Italian and afterwards German operas were given to the un¬ 
limited joy of the whole community with the exception of a 
few sects of very strict Christians who still regarded music 
with deep suspicion as something which was too lovely to be 
entirely good for the soul. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the musical life 
of Europe was in full swing. Then there came forward a 
man who was greater than all others, a simple organist of the 
Thomas Church of Leipzig, by the name of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. In his compositions for every kno\vn instrument, from 
comic songs and popular dances to the most stately of sacred 
hymns and oratorios, he laid the foundation for all our modem 
music. When he died in the year 1750 he was succeeded by 
Mozart, who created musical fabrics of sheer loveliness which 
remind us of lace that has been woven out of harmony and 
rhythm. Then came Ludwig von Beethoven, the most tragic 
of men, who gave us our modem orchestra, yet heard none of * 
his greatest compositions because he was deaf, as tlie result of 
a cold contracted during his years of poverty. 

Beethoven lived through the period of the great French 
Revolution. Full of hope for a new and glorious day, he had 
dedicated one of his symphonies to Napoleon. But he lived 
to regret the hour. When he died in the year 1827, Napoleon 
was gone and the French Revolution wa’s gone, but the steam 
engine had come and was filling the world with a sound that 
had nothing in common with the dreams of the Third Sym¬ 
phony. 

Indeed, the new order of steam and iron and coal and large 
factories had little use for art, for painting and sculpture and 
poetry and music. The old protectors of the arts, the Church 
and the princes and the merchants of the Middle Ages and the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries no longer existed. The 
leaders of the new industrial world were too busy and had too 
little education to bother about etchings and sonatas and bits ^ 
of carved ivory, not to speak of the men who created those 
things, and who were of no practical use to the community in 
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thich they lived. And the workmen m the lactones '‘^tened 
to the droL of their engines until they too had lost all taste 
for the melody of the flute or fiddle of their peasant ancestry. 
The arts became the step-children of the new industrial era. 
Art and Life became entirely separated, matever paintings 
had been left, were dying a slow death in 
music became a monopoly of a few virtuosi who 
music away from the home and carried it to the concert-hall. 

But steadily, although slowly, the arts are coming back into 
their own. People begin to understand that Rembrandt and 
Beethoven and Rodin are the true prophets and leaders ot 
their race and that a world without art and happiness resem¬ 
bles a nursery without laughter. 
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% [ COLONIAL EXPANSION AND WAR ] 

A Chopter which Ought to Give you o Great Deol of 
Politicol Information obout the Lost Fifty Yeo rs, but 
which Reollv Contoins Several Explonotions ond a Fey^ 

Apologies 

If I had known how difficult it was to write a History of 
the World, I should never have undertaken the task. Of course, 
any one possessed of enough industry to lose himself for half 
a dozen years in the musty stacks of a library, can compile a 
ponderous tome which gives an account of the events in every 
land during every century. But that was not the purpose of 
the present book. The publishers wanted to print a history 
that should have rhythm—a story which galloped rather than 
walked. And now that I have almost finished I discover that 
certain chapters gallop, that others wade slowly through the 
\ ^keary sands of long forgotten ages—that a few parts do not 
make any progress at all, while still others indulge in a veri¬ 
table jazz of action ang^omance. I did not like this and I sug- 
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gested that we destroy the whole manuscript and begin once 
more from the beginning. This, however, the publishers would 

not allow. 

As tlie next best solution of my difficulties, I took the type¬ 
written pages to a number of charitable friends and asked them 
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to read what I had said, and give me the benefit of their ad¬ 
vice. The experience was rather disheartening. Each and every 
man had his own prejudices and his own hobbies and prefer¬ 
ences. They all wanted to know why, where and how I dared 
to omit their pet nation, their pet statesman, or even their most 
beloved criminal. With some of them, Napoleon and Jeng^z 
Khan were candidates for high honours. I “plamed diat I 
had tried very hard to be fair to Napoleon, but ‘^at m rny 
estimation he was greatly inferior to such men Georg 
Washington, Gustavus Wasa, Augustus, Hammurabi or 
Lincoln, and a score of others all of whom were obliSed 
content themselves with a few para^aphs, from sheer lack of 
snace As for Jenghiz Khan, I only recognise his superior > 
ability in the field of wholesale murder and I did not intend to 
give him any more publicity than I could help. 
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‘This is very well as far as it goes,” said the next critic, 
“but how about the Puritans? We are celebrating the ter¬ 
centenary of their arrival at Plymouth. They ought to have 
more space.” My answer was that if I were writing a history 
of America, the Puritans would get fully one half of the first 
twelve chapters; that however this was a history of mankind 
and that the event on Plymouth Rock was not a matter of far- 
reaching international importance until many centuries later; 
that the United States had been founded by thirteen colonies 
and not by a single one; that the most prominent leaders of the 
first twenty years of our history had been from Virginia, from 
Pennsylvania, and from the island of Nevis, rather than from 
Massachusetts; and that therefore the Puritans ought to con¬ 
tent themselves with a page of print and a special map. 


Next came the prehistoric specialist. Why in the name of 
the great Tyrannosaur had I not devoted more space to the 
wonderful race of Cro-Magnon men, who had developed such 
^ high stage of civilisation 10,000 years ago? 

Indeed, and why not? The reason is simple. I do not take 
as much stock in the perfection of these early races as some of 
our most noted anthropolgists seem to do. Rousseau and 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century created the “noble 
savage who was supposed to have dwelt in a state of perfect 
happiness during the beginning of time. Our modern scien¬ 
tists have discarded the “noble savage,” so dearly beloved by 
our grandfathers, and they have replaced him by the “splendid 
savage of the French Valleys who 35,000 years ago made an 
end to the universal rule of the low-browed and low-living 
brutes of the Neanderthal and other Germanic neighbour¬ 
hoods. They have shown us the elephants the Cro-Magnon 
painted and the statues he carved and they have surrounded 
him with much glory. 

I do not mean to say that they are wrong. But I hold that 
\ye know by far too little of this entire period to reconstruct 
that early west-European society with any degree (however 
Ij^ble) of accuracy. And I would rather not state certain 
ihmgs than run the risk of stating certain things that were not 
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Then there were other critics, who accused me of direct 
unfairness. Why did I leave out such countries as Ireland 
and Bulgaria and Siam while I dragged in such other coun¬ 
tries as Holland and Iceland and Switzerland? My answer 
was that I did not drag in any countries. They pushed them¬ 
selves in by main force of circumstances, and I simply could 
not keep them out. And in order that my point may be under¬ 
stood, let me state the basis upon which active membership to 
this book of history was considered. 

There was but one rule. "Did the country or the person 
in question produce a new idea or perform an original act 
without which the history of the entire human race would have 
been diflFerent?" It was not a question of personal taste. It 
was a matter of cool, almost mathematical judgment. No race 
ever played a more picturesque role in history than the Mon¬ 
golians, and no race, from the point of view of achievement or 
intelligent progress, was of less value to the rest of mankind. 

The career of Tiglath-Pileser, the Assyrian, is full of dra- 
matic episodes. But as far as we are concerned, he might just 
as well never have existed at all. In the same way, the history 
of the Dutch Republic is interesting not because once upon a 
time the sailors of de Ruyter went fishing in the river Thames, 
but rather because of the fact that this small mud-bank along 
the shores of the North Sea offered a hospitable asylum to all 
sorts of strange people who had all sorts of queer ideas upon 
all sorts of very unpopular subjects. 

It is quite true tliat Athens or Florence, during the hey-day 
of their glory, had only one tenth of the population of Kansas 
City. But our present civilisation would be very different 
had neither of these two little cities of the Mediterranean basin 
existed. And the same (with due apologies to the good people 
of Wyandotte County) can hardly be said of this busy me¬ 
tropolis on the Missouri River. 

And since I am being very personal, allow me to state one 

other fact. ' ^ 

When we visit a doctor, we find out before hand whether 
he is a surgeon or a diagnostician or a homeopath or a faith 
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healer, for we want to know from what angle he will look at 
our complaint. We ought to be as careful in the choice of our 
historians as we are in the selection of our .physicians. We 
think, “Oh well, history is history,” and let it go at that. But 
the writer who was educated in a strictly Presbyterian house¬ 
hold somewhere in the backwoods of Scotland will look differ¬ 
ently upon every question of human relationship from his 
neighbour who as a child was dragged to listen to the brilhant 
exhortations of Robert Ingersoll, the enemy of all revealed 
Devils. In due course of time, both men may forget their 
early training and never again visit either church or lecture 
hall. But the influence of tliese impressionable years stays 
with them and they cannot escape showing it in whatever they 
write or say or do. 

I was bom and educated in an atmosphere of the old- 
fashioned liberalism which had followed the discoveries of 
Darwin and the other pioneers of the nineteenth century. 

^ As a child, I happened to spend most of my waking hours 
with an uncle who was a great collector of the books written 
by Montaigne, the great French essayist of the sixteenth 
century. Because I was bom in Rotterdam and educated in 
the city of Gouda, I ran continually across Erasmus and 
for some unknown reason this great exponent of tolerance 
took hold of my intolerant self. Later I discovered Anatole 
France and my first experience with tlie English language 
came about through an accidental encounter with Thackeray^s 
Henry Esmond,” a story which made more impression upon 
me dian any other book in the English language. 

If I had been bom in a pleasant middle western city I prob¬ 
ably should have a certain affection for the hymns which I had 
heard in my childhood. But my earliest recollection of music 
goes back to the afternoon when my Mother took me to hear 
nothing less than a Bach fugue. And the mathematical 
perfection of the great Protestant master influenced me to such 

C l extent that I cannot hear the usual hymns of our prayer- 
eetings without a feeling of intense agony and direct pain. 
Again, if I had been bom in Italy and had been warmed 
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by the sunshine of the happy valley of the Amo, I might love 
many colourful and sunny pictures which now leave me indif¬ 
ferent because I got my first artistic imprwsions in a country 
where the rare sun beats down upon the rain-soaked land witn 



the conquest of the ^VEST 


almost cruel brutaUty and throws everything into violent con- 

of fairness than would otherwise be possible. .u 

After this short but necessary excursion, we return to 

r“HS iisis-'X* . 

iXrste^m^Up hnes to aU parts of the world. They 
connected their difierent possessions \vith telegraph wires. 
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And they steadily increased their holdings in other continents. 
Every available bit of African or Asiatic territory was claimed 
by one of the rival powers. France became a colonial nation 
with interests in Algiers and Madagascar and Annam and 
Tonkin (in eastern Asia). Germany claimed parts of south¬ 
west and east Africa, built settlements in Kameroon on the 
west coast of Africa and in New Guinea and many of the 
islands of the Pacific, and used the murder of a few mission¬ 
aries as a welcome excuse to take the harbour of Kiaochau on 
the Yellow Sea in China. Italy tried her luck in Abyssinia, was 
disastrously defeated by the soldiers of the Negus, and con¬ 
soled herself by occupying the Turkish possessions in Tripoli 
in northern Africa. Russia, having occupied all of Siberia, 
took Port Arthur away from China. Japan, having defeated 
China in the war of 1895, occupied the island of Formosa and 
in the year 1905 began to lay claim to the entire empire of 
Korea. In the year 1883 England, the largest colonial empire 
, the world has ever seen, undertook to “protect” Egypt. She 
performed this task most efiBciently and to the great material 
benefit of that much neglected country, which ever since tlie 
opening of the Suez canal in 1868 had been threatened with a 
foreign invasion. During the next thirty years she fought a 
number of colonial wars in different parts of the world and in 
1902 (after three years of bitter fighting) she conquered the 
independent Boer republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. Meanwhile she had encouraged Cecil Rhodes to 
lay the foundations for a great African state, which reached 
from the Cape almost to the mouth of the Nile, and had faith¬ 
fully picked up such islands or provinces as had been left with¬ 
out a European owner. 

The shrewd king of Belgium, by name Leopold, used 
the discoveries of Henry Stanley to found the Congo Free 
State in the year 1885. Originally this gigantic tropical em¬ 
pire was an “absolute monarchy.” But after many years of 
^scandalous mismanagement, it was annexed by the Belgian 
people who made it a colony (in the year 1908) and abolished 
\ the terrible abuses which had been tolerated by this very un- 
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scrupulous Majesty, who cared nothing for the fate of die 
natives as long as he got his ivory and rubber. 

As for the United States, they had so much land that they 
desired no further territory. But the terrible misrule of 
Cuba, one of the last of the Spanish possessions in the western 
hemisphere, practically forced the Washington government to 
take action. After a short and rather uneventful war, the 
Spaniards were driven out of Cuba and Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines, and the two latter became colonies of the United 
States. 

This economic development of the world was perfectly 
natural. The increasing number of factories in England and 
France and Germany needed an ever increasing amount of raw 
materials and the equally increasing number of European 
workers needed an ever increasing amount of food. Every¬ 
where the cry was for more and richer markets, for more 
easily accessible coal mines and iron mines and rubber planta¬ 
tions and oil-wells, for greater supplies of wheat and grain. ^ 

The purely political events of the European continent ' 
dwindled to mere insignificance in the eyes of men who were 
making plans for steamboat lines on Victoria Nyanza or 
for railroads through the interior of Shantung. They knew 
that many European questions still remained to be settled, but 
they did not bother, and through sheer indifference and care¬ 
lessness they bestowed upon their descendants a terrible inher¬ 
itance of hate and misery. For untold centuries the south-east¬ 
ern corner of Europe had been the scene of rebellion and 
bloodshed. During the seventies of the last century the people 
of Serbia and Bulgaria and Montenegro and Roumania were 
once more trying to gain their freedom and the Turks (with 
the support of many of the western powers) were trying to 

prevent this. . 

After a period of particularly atrocious massacres m Bul¬ 
garia in the year 1876, the Russian people lost all patience. 
The Government was forced to intervene just as President M^ 
Kinlcy obliged to go to Cubii 3ncl stop tho sbooting-sqUiids^ 
of General Weyler in Havana. In April of the year 1877 the 
Russian armies crossed the Danube, stormed the Shipka pass. 
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and after the capture of Plevna, marched southward until they 
reached the gates of Constantinople. Turkey appealed for 
help to England. There were many English people who de¬ 
nounced their government when it took tlie side of the Sultan. 
But Disraeli (who had just made Queen Victoria Empress of 
India and who loved the picturesque Turks while he hated the 
Russians who were brutally cruel to the Jewish people within 
their frontiers) decided to interfere. Russia was forced to 
conclude the peace of San Stefano (1878) and the question of 
the Balkans was left to a Congress which convened at Berlin 
in June and July of the same year. 

This famous conference was entirely dominated by the per¬ 
sonality of Disraeli. Even Bismarck feared the clever old 
man with his well-oiled curly hair and his supreme arrogance, 
tempered by a cynical sense of humor and a marvellous gift 
for flattery. At Berlin the British prime-minister carefully 
watched over the fate of his friends the Turks. Montenegro, 
Serbia and Roumania were recognised as independent king- 
* doms. The principality of Bulgaria was given a semi-inde¬ 
pendent status under Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
nephew of Tsar Alexander II. But none of those countries 
were given the chance to develop their powers and their re¬ 
sources as they would have been able to do, had England been 
less anxious about the fate of the Sultan, whose domains were 
necessary to the safety of the British Empire as a bulwark 
against further Russian aggression. 

To make matters worse, the congress allowed Austria to 
take Bosnia and Herzegovina away from the Turks to be 
administered as part of the Habsburg domains. It is true 
that Austria made an excellent job of it. The neglected prov¬ 
inces were as well managed as the best of the British colonies, 
and that is saying a great deal. But they were inhabited by 
many Serbians. In older days they had been part of the great 
Serbian empire of Stephan Dushan, who early in the four¬ 
teenth century had defended western Europe against the inva¬ 
sions of the Turks and whose capital of Uskub had been a 
centre of civilisation one hundred and fifty years before Colum¬ 
bus discovered the new lands of the west. The Serbians re- 
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raembered their ancient glory as who would not? They 
resented the presence of the Austrians in two provinces, 
which, so they felt, were theirs by every right of tradition. 

And it was in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, that the 
archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian throne, was mur¬ 
dered on June 28 of the year 1914. The assassin was a Serb¬ 
ian student who had acted from purely patriotic motives. 

But the blame for this terrible catastrophe which was the 
immediate, though not the only cause of the Great World Wax 
did not lie with the half-crazy Serbian boy or his Austrian 
victim. It must be traced back to the days of the famous 
Berlin Conference when Europe was too busy building a ma¬ 
terial civilisation to care about the aspirations and the dreams 
of a forgotten race in a dreary comer of the old Balkan 
peninsula. 


[ A NEW WORLD ] 

The Greot War Which Wos Reolly the Struggle for a 

New ond Better World 


The Marquis de Condorcet was one of the noblest charac¬ 
ters among the small group of honest enthusiasts who were 
responsible for the outbreak of the great French Revolution. 
He had devoted his life to the cause of the poor and the unfor¬ 
tunate. He had been one of the assistants of d'Alembert and 
Diderot when they wrote their famous “Encyclop6die." During 
the first years of the Revolution he had been the leader of the 
Moderate wing of the Convention. 

His tolerance, his kindliness, his stout common sense, had 
made an object of suspicion when the treason of the king 
and the court clique had given the extreme radicals theirA 
chance to get hold of the government and kill their opponents. 
Condorcet was declared “hors de loi,” or outlawed, an outcast 
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who was henceforth at the mercy of every true patriot. His 
friends offered to hide him at their own peril. Condorcet 
refused to accept their sacrifice. He escaped and tried to reach 
his home, where he might be safe. After three nights in the 
open, tom and bleeding, he entered an inn and asked for some 
food. The suspicious yokels searched him and in his pockets 
they found a «)py of Horace, the Latin poet. This showed 
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that their prisoner was a man of gentle breeding and had no 
business upon the highroads at a time when every educated 
person was regarded as an enemy of the Revolutionary state. 
*Ihey took Condorcet and they bound him and they gagged 
him and they threw him into the village lock-up, but in the 
mommg when the soldiers came to drag him back to Paris and 
cut his head off, beholdl he was dead. 

This man who had given all and had received nothing had 
good reason to despair of the human race. But he has written 
a few sentences which ring as true to-day as they did one 

hundred and thrity years ago. I repeat them here for your 
benefit. 


“Nature has set no limits to our hopes,” he wrote, “and 
the picture of the human race, now freed from its chains and 
m^ching with a firm tread on the road of truth and virtue 
happiness, offers to the philosopher a spectacle which 
coMoles him for the errors, for the crimes and the injustices 
which still pollute and afflict this earth.” 
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The world has just passed through an agony of pain com¬ 
pared to which the French Revolution was a mere incident. 
The shock has been so great that it has killed the last spark of 
hope in the breasts of millions of men. They were chanting 
a hymn of progress, and four years of slaughter followed their 
prayers for peace. “Is it worth while,” so they ask, “to work 
and slave for the benefit of creatures who have not yet passed 
beyond the stage of the earliest cave men?” 

There is but one answer. 

That answer is “Yesl” 

The World War was a terrible calamity. But it did not 
mean the end of things. On the contrary it brought about the 
coming of a new day. 

It is easy to write a history of Greece and Rome or the 
Middle Ages. The actors who played their parts upon that 
long-forgotten stage are all dead. We can criticize them with 
a cool head. The audience that applauded their efforts has dis¬ 
persed. Our remarks cannot possibly hxirt their feelings. 

But it is very difficult to give a true account of contempo- 
rary events. The problems that fill the minds of the people 
with whom we pass through life are our own problems, and 
they hurt us too much or they please us too well to be de¬ 
scribed with that fairness which is necessary when we are writ¬ 
ing history and not blowing the trumpet of propaganda. All 
the same I shall endeavour to tell you why I agree with poor 
Condorcet when he expressed his firm faith in a better future. 

Often before have I warned you against the false impres¬ 
sion which is created by the use of our so-called historical 
epochs which divide the story of man into four parts, the an¬ 
cient world, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and the Refor¬ 
mation, and Modem Time. The last of these terms is the most 
dangerous. The word “modern” implies that we, the people 
of the twentieth century, are at the top of human achievement. 
Fifty years ago the liberals of England who followed the lead¬ 
ership of Gladstone felt that the problem of a truly representa¬ 
tive and democratic form of government had been solved for-^ 
ever by the second great Reform Bill, which gave workmen 
an equal share in the government with their employers. When 
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Disraeli and his conservative friends talked of a dangerous 
‘leap in the dark*’ they answered “No.” They felt certain of 
their cause and trusted that henceforth all classes of society 
would co-operate to make the government of their common 
country a success. Since then many things have happened, 
and the few liberals who are still alive begin to understand 
that they were mistaken. 

There is no definite answer to any historical problem. 

Every generation must fight the good fight anew or perish 
as those sluggish animals of the prehistoric world have 
perished. 

If you once get hold of this great truth you will get a new 
and much broader view of life. Then, go one step further 
and try to imagine yourself in the position of your own great- 
great-grandchildren who will take your place in the year 
10,000. They too will learn history. But what will they 
think of those short four thousand years during which we have 
^kept a written record of our actions and of our thoughts? 
They will think of Napoleon as a contemporary of Tiglath 
Pileser, the Assyrian conqueror. Perhaps they will confuse 
him with Jenghiz Khan or Alexander the Macedonian. The 
great war which has just come to an end will appear in the 
light of that long commercial conflict which settled the su¬ 
premacy of the Mediterranean when Rome and Carthage 
fought during one hundred and twenty-eight years for the 
mastery of the sea. The Balkan troubles of the 19th century 
(the struggle for freedom of Serbia and Greece and Bulgaria 
and Montenegro) to them vrill seem a continuation of the dis¬ 
ordered conditions caused by the Great Migrations. They will 
look at pictures of the Rheims cathedral which only yesterday 
was destroyed by German guns as we look upon a photograph 
of the Acropolis ruined two hundred and fifty years ago during 
a war between the Turks and the Venetians. They will regard 
the fear of death, which is still common among many people, 
4 ia.s a childish superstition which was perhaps natural in a race 
of men who had burned witches as late as the year 1692. Even 
our hospitals and our laboratories and our operating rooms 
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of \vhich we are so proud will look like slightly improved 
workshops of alchemists and mediaeval surgeons. 

And tlie reason for all this is simple. We modem men and 
women are not “modem” at all. On the contrary we still 
belong to the last generations of the cave-dwellers. The foim- 
dation for a new era was laid but yesterday. The human race 
was given its first chance to become truly civilised when it took 
courage to question all things and made ‘Tcnowledge and im- 
derstanding” the foundation upon which to create a more 
reasonable and sensible society of human beings. The Great 
War was the "growing-pain” of this new world. 

For a long time to come people will write mighty books to 
prove that this or that or the other person brought about the 
war. The Socialists will publish volumes in which they will ac¬ 
cuse the "capitalists” of having brought about the war for 
"commercial gain.” The capitalists will answer that they lost 
infinitely more through the war than they made—that their 
children were among the first to go and fight and be killed— 
and they will show how in every country the bankers tried 
their very best to avert the outbreak of hostilities. French his¬ 
torians will go through the register of German sins from the 
days of Charlemagne until the days of William of Hohen- 
zollera and German historians will rehim the compliment and 
will go through the list of French horrors from the days of 
Charlemagne until the days of President Poincar^. And 
then they will establish to their own satisfaction that the other 
fellow was guilty of "causing the war.” Statesmen, dead and 
not yet dead, in all countries will take to their typewriters and 
they will explain how they tried to avert hostilities and how 
their wicked opponents forced them into it. 

The historian, a hundred years hence, will not bother about 
these apologies and vindications. He will understand the real 
nature of the underlying causes and he will know that personal 
ambitions and personal wickedness and personal greed had 
very little to do with the final outburst. The original mistake, 
which was responsible for all this misery, was committed when j 
our scientists began to create a new world of steel and iron and 
chemistry and electricity and forgot that the human mind is 
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slower than the proverbial turtle, is lazier than the well-known 
sloth, and marches from one hundred to three hundred years 
behind the small group of courageous leaders. 

A Zulu in a frock coat is still a Zulu. A dog trained to ride 
a bicycle and smoke a pipe is still a dog. And a human being 
with die mind of a sixteenth century tradesman driving a 1921 
Rolls-Royce is still a human being with the mind of a sixteenth 
century tradesman. 

If you do not understand thi«! at first, read it again. It 
will become clearer to you in a moment and it will explain 
many things that have happened these last six years. 

Perhaps 1 may give you another, more familiar, example, 
to show you what I mean. In the movie theatres, jokes and 
funny remarks are often thrown upon tlie screen. Watch the 
audience the next time you have a chance. A few people seem 
almost to inhale the words. It takes them but a second to read 
the lines. Others are a bit slower. Still others take from 


^ ^enty to thirty seconds. Finally those men and women who 
do not read any more than they can help, get the point when 
^e brighter ones among the audience have already begun to 

decipher the next cut-in. It is not different in human life, 
as I shall now show you. 

In a former chapter I have told you how the idea of the 
Rornan Empire continued to live for a thousand years after 
the death of the last Roman Emperor. It caused the establish¬ 
ment of a large number of “imitation empires." It gave the 
Bishops of Rome a chance to make themselves the head of the 
entire church, because they represented the idea of Roman 
worid-mpremacy. It drove a number of perfectly harmless 
Darbanan chieftains into a career of crime and endless war- 
fare bwause ttey were for ever under the speU of this magic 
word Rome. All these people. Popes, Emperors and plain 
fighting men were not very different from you or me. But 
toey Uved in a world where the Roman tradition was a vital 
^sue-somet^g li^g-something which was remembered 
^clearly b^ by ^e father and the son and the grandson. And 
so ftey struggled and sacrificed themselves for a cause which 
to-day would not find a dozen recruits. 
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In still another chapter I have told you how the great reli- ^ 
gious wars took place more than a century after the first open 
act of the Reformation and if you will compare the chapter 
on the Thirty Years’ War wth that on Inventions, you will see 
that this ghastly butchery took place at a time when the first 
clumsy steam engines were already pufifing in the laboratories 
of a number of French and German and English scientists. 
But the world at large took no interest in these strange con¬ 
traptions, and went on with a grand theological discussion 
which to-day causes yawns, but no anger. 

And so it goes. A thousand years from now, the historian 
will use the same words about Europe of the out-going nine¬ 
teenth cenhiry, and he will see how men were engaged upon 
terrific nationalistic struggles while the laboratories all around 
them were filled with serious folk who cared not one whit for 
politics as long as they could force nature to surrender a few 
more of her million secrets. 

You will gradually begin to understand what I am driving 
at. The engineer and the scientist and the chemist, within a ^ 
single generation, filled Europe and America and Asia with 
their vast machines, with their telegraphs, their flying ma¬ 
chines, their coal-tar products. They created a new world in 
which time and space were reduced to complete insignificance. 
They invented new products and they made these so cheap 
that almost every one could buy them. I have told you all this 
before but it certainly will bear repeating. 

To keep the ever increasing number of factories going, the 
owners who had also become the rulers of the land needed 
raw materials and coal. Especially coal. Meanwhile the mass of 
the people were still thinking in terms of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and clinging to the old notions of the 
state as a dynastic or political organisation. This clumsy me¬ 
dieval institution was then suddenly called upon to handle the 
highly modem problems of a mechanical and industrial world. 

It did its best, according to the rules of the game which had 
been laid down centuries before. The different states created ^ 
enormous armies and gigantic navies which were used for the 
purpose of acquiring new possessions in distant lands. Wher- 
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ever there was a tiny bit of land left, there arose an English or 
a French or a German or a Russian colony. If the natives 
objected, they were killed. In most cases they did not object, 
and were allowed to live peacefully, provided tliey did not 
interfere with the diamond mines or the coal mines or the oil 
wells or the gold mines or tlie rubber plantations, and they 
derived many benefits from the foreign occupation. 

Sometimes it happened that two states in search of raw 
materials wanted the same piece of land at the same time. 
Then there was a war. This occiirred fifteen years ago when 
Russia and Japan fought for the possession of certain terri* 
tories which belonged to the Chinese people. Such conflicts, 
however, were the exception. No one reaUy desired to fight. 
Indeed, die idea of fighting with armies and battleships and 
submarines began to seem absurd to the men of the early 20th 
century. They associated the idea of violence with the long- 
ago age of unlimited monarchies and intriguing dynasties. 

^ Every day they read in their papers of still further inventions, 
of groups of English and American and German scientists who 
were working together in perfect friendship for the purpose 
of an advance in medicine or in astronomy. They lived in a 
busy world of trade and of commerce and factories. But only 
a few noticed that the development of the state (of the gi¬ 
gantic community of people who recognise certain common 
ideals) was lagging several hundred years behind. They tried 
to warn the others. But the others were occupied \vith their 
own affairs. 

I have used so many similes that I must apologise for bring¬ 
ing in one more. The Ship of State (that old and trusted 
expression which is ever new and always picturesque) of the 
Egyptians and the Greeks and the Romans and the Venetians 
and the merchant adventurers of the seventeenth century had 
been a sturdy craft, constructed of well-seasoned wood, and 
commanded by officers who knew both their crew and their 
vessel and who understood the limitations of the art of navi- 

4 gating which had been handed down to them by their an¬ 
cestors. 

Then came the new age of iron and steel and machinery. 
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First one part, then another of the old ship of state was 
changed. Her dimensions were increased. The sails were dis¬ 
carded for steam. Better living quarters were established, but 
more people were forced to go down into the stoke-hole, and 
while the work was safe and fairly remunerative^ they did not 
hke it as well as their old and more dangerous job in the rig- 
ging. Finally, and almost imperceptibly, the old wooden 
square-rigger had been transformed into a modem ocean liner. 
But the captain and the mates remained the same. They were 
appointed or elected in the same way as a hundred years be¬ 
fore. They were taught the same system of navigation which 
had served the mariners of the ^teenth century. In their 
cabins hung the same charts and signal flags which had done 
service in the days of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great. 
In short, they were (through no fault of their own) completely 
incompetent. 

The sea of international politics is not very broad. When 
those Imperial and Colonial liners began to try and outnm 
each other, accidents were bound to happen. They did hap¬ 
pen. You can still see the wreckage if you venture to pass 
through that part of the ocean. 

And the moral of the story is a simple one. The world is 
in dreadful need of men who will assume the new leadership— 
who will have the courage of their own visions and who will 
recognise clearly that we are only at the beginning of the 
voyage, and have to learn an entirely new system of seaman¬ 
ship. 

They will have to servo for years as mere apprentices. 
They will have to fight their way to the top against every pos¬ 
sible form of opposition. When they reach the*bridge, mutiny 
of an envious crew may cause their death. But some day, a 
man will arise who will bring the vessel safely to port, and he 
shall be the hero of the ages. 


[ AS IT EVER SHALL BE ] 


“The more 1 think of the problems of our lives, the more I am 
persuaded that we ought to choose Irony and Pity for our 
assessors and judges as the ancient Egyptians called upon 
the Goddess Isis and the Goddess Nephtys on behalf of their 
dead. 

“Irony and Pity are both of good counsel; the first with her 
smiles makes life agreeable; the other sanctifies it with her 
tears. 

“The Irony which I invoke is no cruel Deity. She mocks 
neither love nor beauty. She is gentle and kindly disposed. 
Her mirth disarms and it is she who teaches us to laugh at 
^ rogues and fools, whom but for her we might be so weak as 
to despise and hate.” 


[ AFTER SEVEN YEARS ] 

The treaty of Versailles was writ with the point of a bayo¬ 
net. And however useful the invention of Colonel Fuysegui 
may have been in a close scrimmage, as an instrument of peace 
it has never been considered a success. 

To make matters worse, the people who handled this deadly 
weapon were all of them old men. It is one thing when a band 
of young fellows get into a scrap. They will fight each other 
with a deadly hatred. But once they have got rid of their 
pent-up anger, they can return to the ^airs of the day without 
any great personal resentment toward diose who only a short 
while before were their enemies. But it is something very dif- 
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ferent when half a dozen smooth-shaven graybeards, filled 
with the futile rage of a lifetime of frustrated ambitions, sit 
down around a green table and make ready to judge half a 
dozen defenceless opponents who in the heyday of- their vic¬ 
tory disregarded every principle of law and international de¬ 
cency. 
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On such an occasion may Heaven have mercy upon usl 

Alasl the Good Lord, whose name had been so terribly 
abused during the previous four years, was in no mood to 
extend his merciful hand to his undeserving children. 

The carnage was of their own making. Now let tlicin settle 
their difficulties as best they could! 

What that '13051” was, we have since then had occasion to 
learn. And the story of the last seven years is an almost un¬ 
interrupted recital of ignominious blunders, of greed, of cruel¬ 
ty and short-sighted meanness—an epoch of such hair-raising 
imbecility that it stands unique among the dreary annals of 
human stupidity, which (if I may be permitted this aside) is 
saying a great deal. 

It is of course quite impossible to predict what the people 
of the year 2500 will have to say about the underlying causes 
of the great upheaval that destroyed the civilization of Europe 
and bestowed upon the unsuspecting American people the 
^leadership of the human race. But in the light of what had 
gone before, ever since nations had become highly organized 
business organizations, they will probably come to the conclu¬ 
sion that an outbreak of some sort between the two great con¬ 
tending commercial factions was absolutely unavoidable, and 
was bound to occur sooner or later. In plain English, they will 
recogmze that Germany had become too much of a menace to 
me prosperity of the British Empire to be allowed any further 
development as the general purveyor of the world’s manifold 
wants and needs. 

We who lived through the struggle 6nd it much more dif- 
fac^t to estimate the events of the last decade at their true 
light, but now after seven years it is possible to draw a few 
fairly deBnite conclusions without causing too much com¬ 
motion among our peaceful neighbors and friends. 

’The history of the last five hundred years is really the record 
of a gigantic struggle between the so-called ‘leading powers” 
^d those who hoped to deprive them of their fortunate posi- 
yn and become their successors as the recognized masters of 
the s^s. Spain came to glory across the dead bodies of the 
great Italian commercial republics and of Portugal. As soon as 
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Spain had established that far-famed empire upon which the 
sun (for reasons of geography or honesty) was never known 
to set, Holland tried to rob her of her riches and in view of 
the difference in size of the two countries, the Dutch Republic 
achieved a very remarkable success. But no sooner had Hol- 
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land acquired those parts of the world wliich then seemed to 
offer the biggest chance of immediate profit than France and 
England appeared upon the scene to despoil the Dutch people 
of their newly acquired possessions. When this had been ac¬ 
complished, France and England fought for the spoils and 
after a long and costly struggle, England came out on top. 
Thereafter England dominated the world for more than a 
century. She brooked no rivalry. Small nations that came 
in her path were run under foot. Large ones which could noft 
be tackled single handedly suddenly found themselves con¬ 
fronted by one of those mysterious political alliances of which 
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the rulers of England (past masters in the craft of foreign 
politics) seemed to possess the secret. 

In view of these well-known economic developments (faith¬ 
fully described in every primary textbook of history) the poli¬ 
cies which the rulers of Germany followed during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century seem little short of naive. 
Some people claim that the former Kaiser was to blame and 
their argument deserves our close attention. William II was 
an honest man> of very restricted ability and a victim of that 
strange form of self-delusion which is so common among those 
who are by birth lifted into the seats of the mighty and who 
contemplate the rest of the world from such a high pinnacle of 
anointed superiority that they soon lose all touch with the 
ordinary run of humanity. This much is certain; that no man 
ever tried so hard to gain the good will of the British people 
and that no foreigner ever failed quite so ignominiously to 
understand the true nature of the English character. 

That curious island on the other side of the North Sea lives 
^y and of and for just one thing—trade. Those who do not 
interfere with British commerce are, if not exactly "friends," 
at least “tolerated strangers." Those on the other hand who, 
however remotely, might become a menace to the imperial 
hegemony are "enemies” and they must be destroyed at the 
first possible opportxinity. And all the lovely speeches and all 
the obvio\is manifestations of good-will and friendship on the 
part of the anglophile Teuton emperor never even for a single 
moment made the average Englishman forget that the Ger¬ 
mans were his most dangerous competitors and would sooner 
or later try to dump their own cheaper wares upon every part 
of the civilized and uncivilized world. 

But that was only one side of the question. A most im¬ 
portant one but not suflBcient to account for the wholesale 
slaughter that was so characteristic of the late war. 

In the happy days before the railroad and the telegraph, 
when each country was more or less of a definite entity which 
Ijoceeded upon its o^^m career with the plodding determina- 
Mn of an elephant pushing a circus truck, the quarrel between 
the two contending candidates for commercial supremacy 
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would have proceeded slowly and the wily diplomats of the 
old school would probably have succeeded in localizing the 
quarrel. Unfortunately in the year 1914 the whole world was 
one large international workshop. A strike in the Argentine 
was apt to cause stiffering in Berlin. A raise in the price of 
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certain raw materials in London might spell disaster to tens 
of thousands of long-suffering Chinese coolies who never even 
had heard of the existence of the big city on the Thames. The 
invention of some obscure Privat-Dozent in a third-rate Ger¬ 
man university would often force dozens of Chilean banks to 
* close their doors, while bad management on the part of an old 
commercial house in Gothenburg might deprive hundreds of 
little boys and girls in Australia of a chance to go to college. 

Of course, not all nations had reached the same stage of 
industrial development A few of them were still wholly agri¬ 
cultural and others were only just emerging from a state of 
almost medieval feudalism. This, however, did not make thenj^ 
undesirable allies in the eyes of their industrialized neighbors. 
On the contrary. Such states, as a rule, are possessed of almost 
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unlimited reservoirs of man-power and as sheer cannon fodder 
the Russian peasant had never had a rival. 

How and in what way all these diflFerent and conflicting 
interests were marshaled into one gigantic group of associated 
nations and why for more than four years they consented to 
fight for a common purpose—these are questions the solution 
of which we had better leave to our grandchildren. The world 
wUl have to know a great deal more about the preliminaries of 
the war than it does to-day before it can pass judgment upon 
those misguided patriots who turned the continent of Europe 
into one vast shambles. 

All we can hope to do this hot day of August in the year of 
Grace 1926 is to draw attention to one salient fact which is 
almost invariably overlooked by those who call themselves his¬ 
torians, to wit: that the great European conflict which began 
as a world-wide war ended as a world-wide revolution and that 
it did not mean a short interruption of the normal development 
of affairs (as all the wars of the last three hundred years had 
done) but marked the beginning of an entirely new social 
and economic epoch. The old men who were responsible for 
the peace treaty of Versailles were too much a product of their 
own original surroundings to be able to recognize tins. 

They thought and talked and acted in terms of a bygone 
age. 

That probably is the reason why their labors proved such a 
curse to the rest of humanity. But still one other element 
which contributed greatly to the disastrous outcome of the 
democracy and the rights of small nations was the be¬ 
lated participation in the struggle on the part of the United 
States of America. 

As a nation the American people, feeling themselves safely 
enfrenched behind three thousand miles of ocean, had never 
t^en any deep interest in foreign politics. Accustomed to 
think m terms of slogans and captions and headlines and 
cheerfully ignorant of the historical development of Europe 
for that matter of any other part of the world) during the 
ast two thousand years, the majority of President Wilson's 
teUow-cibzens were obliged to get their historical information 
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second-hand. Aided and abetted by certain colossal crimes on 
the part of the German military and naval leaders, it was an 
easy task for the manufacturers of allied propaganda to make 
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their American friends see the war as a definite struggle be¬ 
tween right and wrong,, a clash between white and black, a 
duel to the death between the angels of Anglo-Saxon self- 
determination and the devils of Teutonic autocracy, until tliflP 
American people, kind-hearted and sentimental (and there¬ 
fore apt to run to certain curious extremes of emotionahsm and 
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cruelty) felt that they could not possibly keep out of the 
strug^e without becoming unfaithful to all that was good and 
decentin their own manhood. A hot wave of a crusadelike zeal 
and eagerness swept across the country. Slowly but steadily 
the gigantic mills of American industry began to grind and ere 
long two million men were hastening to the battlefields of 
Europe to put a stop to the intolerable depravities of the Hun. 

Now it was only natural that these millions of serious- 
minded and earnest young men should try and revaluate their 
fighting ideals into terms that should be comprehensible to all 
of their fellow countrymen. Hence the slogan of “a war to 
end war.” Hence the famous fourteen points of President Wil¬ 
son—the new decalogue of international righteousness. Hence 
the enthusiasm for the self-determination of small nations, the 
hilariously expressed desire to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” 

To the Balfours and the Poincares and the Churchills (not 

mention the exiled leaders of the old Russian regime) such 
words must have sounded like rank heresy. If any of their 
own people had imdertaken to parade such battle-cries they 
would have been sent before a firing-squad at very short 
notice. But the commander-in-chief of two million men, the 
trusted gatekeeper of all the treasrires of the world, must be 
listened to with an outward semblance of respect. Hence the 
leaders of the different European nations, during the last year 
and a half of die war, fought for certain ideals for which they 
had no more use than for those fantastic economic innovations 
which were now being shouted in a himdred different tongues 
from the battlements of the old Kremlin. And as soon as the 
Germans, agreeably surprised by the reasonabFe terms of their 
much feared American antagonists, had thrown their emperor 
overboard, had changed die name of their country from an 
Tlmpire” to that of a “Republic,” and adorned with red cock¬ 
ades and singing die popular song of international brother¬ 
hood had started upon their famous backward march to the 
Inline, the allied chieftains hastened to rid themselves of those 
foolish and embarrassing American ideals and made ready to 
conclude a peace upon diat well-known principle of "woe to 
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the loser” which ever since the days of the caveman had been 
accepted as the logical conclusion to a well-regulated physical 
encounter. 

Their task would have been a great deal less complicated if 
President Wilson had not hit upon the unfortunate plan of 
taking a direct and personal part in the diplomatic negotiations 
of the year 1919. Had he remained'at home, the Euroi>ean 
powers would have concluded peace according to their own 
terms of right and wrong. From an American point of view 
they would have been wrong, but right or wrong, their deci¬ 
sions would have been an honest expression of a definite school 
of thought. Now, however, American and European ideals 
(which never have mixed) got so horribly interwoven that 
nothing was definitely settled, that everyone of die allies was 
left with a grievance, and that the peace proved i n fini tely 
more costly than the war. 

But there was still another element which contributed great¬ 
ly to the chaos caused by the Treaty of Versailles. President^ 
Wilson, himself the head of a federation of semi-independent 
nations, had visions of a federated world-state. The thing had 
proved possible on the American continent. For more than a 
century it had given an ever-increasing number of sovereign 
states a degree of political liberty and economic well-being 
which had made the nation as a whole the most prosperous and 
the richest country on the entire planet. Why should not the 
people of Europe leam the lesson which Virginia and Penn¬ 
sylvania and Massachusetts had taken to heart in the year 
1776? 

Why not, indeed? 

And so the allied leaders bowed low and listened respectful¬ 
ly when Mr. Wilson explained his scheme for a League of Na¬ 
tions. Under the press of circumstances they even agreed to 
incorporate the principles of a United States of the World 
into their treaty of peace. But just as soon as the Presidential 
ship had hoisted anchor and had set course for the western 
hemisphere, they began to undo the work that had been close^ 
to the heart of the great president and returned to the old 
diplomatic ideals of secret treaties and surreptitious alliances* 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS ^5/ 

h 

Meanwliile a very definite revulsion of feeling had taken 
place in America itself. It is, of course, very easy to blame 
certain personal characteristics of Mr. Wilson for this changed 
attitude towards the League of Nations on the part of so 
many of his contemporaries. But other forces, infinitely more 
subtle, were at work. 



AMERICA COES ABROAD 

In the first place, the soldiers who had taken part in the 
fight wore returning to their homes. Their first-hand ac¬ 
quaintance with Etiropean conditions had not made them 
over-amdous to continue the close intimacy of the last two 
years. 

In the second place, the people at large were begiiming to 
recover from the mad fury of the war. They were no longer 
in fear for the lives of dieir beloved sons and daughters and 
Once more were able to think soberly. The traditional dis¬ 
trust of Europe began to reassert itself. Soon it became clear 
that George Wadungton*s ominous warning against “en- 
^nglin g alliances” had as much of a hold upon the mass of 
die people of the year 1918 as it had had a century before. 

In die third place, after two years of parades and four- 
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minute speeches and liberty loans, it was very pleasant to go 
back to the quiet routine of a profitable business career. 

In short, the infant League of Nations which President 
Wilson had dumped so unceremoniously upon the threshold of 
Europe was now repudiated by its own spiritual parents. The 
child did not die. But it lived a precarious existence and grew 
up to be a weak and emaciated creature, too feeble to make its 
influence felt in any decisive way and merely irritating those 
who were its friends by an occasional futile scolding and the 
waving of a naughty, naughty finger. 


Once more we are confronted by an ominous historical if. 
“If the League of Nations had really turned the whole of 
the civilized world into a successful United States of the 


World. ...” 

I don’t know, but even under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances, the plan of President Wilson had only a slender 


chance of success. 

For the war, as we are now beginning to understand, w^ 
not so much a war as a revolution and it was a revolution in 
which the victory was carried away by an unsuspected third 
party, who since then has been identified as the grandson ot 
one James Watt, and who is coming to be known in wider 

and wider circles as “the Iron Man. 

Originally the steam engine (like his younger brother, the 
electric engine) had been a welcome addition to the family ot 
civilized human beings because he was a ^viJhng slave and 
ever ready to lighten the tasks of man and b^t. 

But soon it became clear that this inanimate factotum was 
full of cunning and devilment and the war with its temp^ry 
suspension of aU the decencies of life gave the iron contrap¬ 
tion a chance to enslave those who in reality were meant to 




be his masters. , 

Here and there some wise men of science may n^ve for^ 

seen the danger that threatened the race froni^^ s'de of ^is 

unruly servant but as soon as such an unfortunate 

opened his mouth and issued a word of w^ng he was de- 

nounced as an enemy of society, as a rank Bo s evi an 
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seditious radical and he was bade to hold his tongue or take 
the consequences. For the politicians and the diplomats who 
had been responsible for the war were now engaged upon the 


THE mON MAN 

serious task of fabricating a suitable peace and they must not 
be interrupted in these holy endeavors. Unfortunately, as a 
V worthies are almost always completely ignorant 
of those elementary principles of natural science and political 
economy which happen to dominate our present industrialized 
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and mechanical form of society and they are less fit to handle^ 
complicated modem problems than any other group of men 
of whom I can think at the present moment. The plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of Paris were no exception. They met in the shadow 
of the Iron Man, they talked of a world that was dominated 
by the Iron Man, yet never became aware of his presence and 
until the very end talked in words and symbols that repre¬ 
sented the mentality of the eighteenth century but not that of 
tlie twentietli. 

The result was inevitable. It is impossible to think in terms 
of the year 1719 and prosper in terms of the year 1919. But 
that, it is becoming increasingly evident, is exactly what the 
old men of Versailles did. 

Now behold the world as it has beep left in the wake of this 
orgy of hatred and unreason—a crazy quilt of phantastic new 
nationalities that may possess some value as historical curiosi¬ 
ties but that will never be able to hold their own in a world 
dominated by coal and oil and water-power and wholesale* 
credits—a continent divided by artificial frontiers which look 
pretty enough upon a children’s atlas but bear no relation 
whatsoever to the urgent necessities of modem civilization— 
a vast armed camp of people in yellow and green and purple 
uniforms masquerading as feeble imitations of their mythical 
ancestors but of less practical use to our contemporary society 
than any little cash-girl that works in the basement of a ten- 
cent store. 

This may sound like a brutal condemnation of a state of 
affairs that still fiUs the souls of millions of honest European 
patriots with gratitude and pride. 

I am sorry but not until the statesmen of Europe shall be 
willing to leave the solution of modem problems to people 
with modem minds can there be any lasting improvement. 
Meanwhile in their agony and distress the people will turn to 
the cure-alls oflFered by Bolshevism and Fascism. 

Incidentally this outburst of rhetoric will explain the mos^ 
dangerous and regrettable of all recent pob'tical developments 
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-the rapidly increasing dislike between the people o£ Europe 
and those of America. Since I am trying to writ© for the 
children of all races and not merely for those who live on the 
fortunate patch of land that stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, this apparent waving of the stars and stripes may be 
considered as an exhibition of very doubtful taste. But this is 
a time for plain speech and even at the risk of being mistaken 
for a hundred per cent patriot (the very last honor to which 
I aspire) I shall try to make my point clear. 

I do not for a moment claim Aat man for man and woman 
for woman the Americans as a nation are superior to any of 
their cousins of the old world. But fortunately for themselves 
they have little consciousness of the past and therefore they 
are more able to approach the problems of the present with an 
open eye towards the future than the members of almost any 
other race. As a result they have accepted the modern world 
without any reservations and having accepted it with all its 
^good and all its evil, they are rapidly reaching a “modus 
Vivendi” whereby animate man and his inanimate servant shall 
be able to exist on terms of peace and mutual respect. It 
soimds absurd yet it is true that the country which has 
achieved the greatest mechanical perfection is also the first 
to bring the Iron Man to terms. In order to do this the 
American people have been forced to throw overboard a great 
deal of ancestral ballast. They have sacrificed hundreds of 
ideas and prejudices and ideals that served a highly useful 
purpose two hundred or two thousand years ago but which 
to-day are of no more value than a stagecoach or a miracle- 
working image. As far as I can see there will be no hope for 
Europe until the mass of Germans and Englishmen and Span¬ 
iards and Heaven-only-knows-what-they-are-called do like¬ 
wise. 

In a chapter like this it would be so easy to deliver noble 
harangues upon the accomplishments of Locarno; the un- 
^feasibility of a Marxian program of applied economics; to dis¬ 
cuss die follies of those small-town French politicians who 
have not yet learned that the days of Louis XIV and Napoleon 
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have long since been relegated to the era of the Stone Age. ^ 
But it would be a waste of energy and printer’s ink. 

The misery that has come over the world during the last 
ten years (hastened along by the Great War but by no means 
caused by that sanguinary conflict) is in reality due to a pro¬ 
found change in the economic and social structure of the 
entire world. But Europe, steeped in the lore of the past, has 
thus far been unwilling or unable to realize this fact. 

The peace of Versailles, the last great gesture of the old 
regime, was meant as a final stronghold against the inevitable 
approach of the modem era. In less than eight years it be¬ 
came an obsolete ruin. It would have been considered a 
sublime piece of statecraft in the year of Grace 1700. To-day 
not one out of ten thousand people has ever bothered to read 
it. For the twentieth century is dominated by certain economic 
and industrial principles which recognize no political bound¬ 
aries and tend with absolute inevitableness to turn the entire 
world into a single large and prosperous workshop regardless ^ 
of language, race or previous condition of ancestral glory. 

What eventually will come out of this workshop, what form 
of civilization will be developed by an intelligent and willing 
co-operation between man and his machines—that I do not 
know and it really does not matter so very much. Life means 
change and this is not the first time that the human race has 

been faced by a similar emergency. 

Our remote and our less-distant ancestors have lived 

through such crises. 

No doubt our children and grandchildren will do the same. 

But for us, who are alive to-day, the one and only serious 
problem is a world-wide reorganization along economic rather 

than worn-out political lines. 

Seven years ago, our ears deafened by the noise of the big 
guns, our eyes blinded by the flash of the searchlights, we 
were still too dazed to understand whither the great upheaval^ 
had carried us. At that moment any fairly honorable and sin¬ 
cere man who pretended that he could guide us back to the 
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happy days of 1914 was welcomed as a leader and was as¬ 
sured of our w illin g loyalty. 

To-day we know better. 

We have begun to understand that the comfortable old 
world in which we dwelled so unsuspectingly until the out¬ 
break of the war had in reahty outlived its usefulness by 
several decades. 

This does not mean that we are absolutely certain about the 
road that now lies before us. Most likely we will follow a 
dozen wrong tracks before we find the right direction. And 
in the meantime we are fast learning one very important 
Jesson-that the future belongs to the living and that the 
dead ought to mind their own business. 


[ THE UNITED STATES COMES OF AGE ] 

Being the First of Seve ral Chopters on Current History 
Written by their Uncle Willem for Piet, Jon. Dirk nnH 
Jane von Loon ond their Contemporaries 


grandfather left a lot of work 

and T been written for your 

ther and myself when we were small boys. He had always 

placed to make it your book too by bringing it up to date 

But up to what date? That was the question 

to describe something very bijz some- 

hiU ^ ^ would sit on a high 

tuU from where you could see far in every direction In tbic 

ave”^H onlh 

. If, on the other hand, you were out on the sea in a 

yoraW ^ ^ 

The same applies to writing about history. The past we 
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can view from the high hill of the present. We can see “the^ 
whole picture.” But as for current history—and by current I 
mean the history of the past twenty or thirty years—there we 
are still very much “at sea.” While trying to steer a safe 
course our “Ship of State” is being buffeted by wind and 
waves from every side. We don’t know how big a storm it is 
or when it will be over. We can simply try to take our bear¬ 
ings and hope for the best. 

People used to speak of ‘lulls” in history, periods when 
“nothing happened.” Today we know better. These lulls 
were, like the weather, purely local. Prior to the development 
of the telegraph, the telephone and the radio, such major 
historical events as wars, revolutions and changes of govern¬ 
ment could take place in one country without even its neigh¬ 
bors knowing much about them. This is no longer the case. 
Thanks to modem communications and our free press, every 
turn in events in Lhasa, Rome or Cape Town can be known 
the very next day by every citizen of Kansas City, New 
Orleans or Vancouver. I say can be. There are, of course,^ 
those who do not wish to be informed. 

The last time the people of the United States deliberately 
tried to ignore the rumblings of history elsewhere on this 
planet was after World War I. (This was the lull in which The 
Story of Mankind was written as a word of warning.) Hav¬ 
ing helped our erstwhile Allies win the war against Germany 
we felt we had done all that could be expected of us. Still 
blithely unaware of the responsibility that history was to toss 
into our lap we turned our backs on the League of Nations 
and left Europe to stew in its own juices. 

The “Roaring Twenties” were upon us. Under President 
Harding’s slogan of “a return to normalcy” this country em¬ 
barked on a wild scramble to exploit all forms of enterprise. 
Wastefulness, lawlessness and corruption were to be found 
in high places as well as low. Harding’s sudden death, imder 
ambiguous circumstances, gave rise to the rumor that, had 
he lived, he would have faced impeachment. Although th^ 
present generation chooses to look upon this “Jazz Age” with 
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rose-colored glasses, the picture it painted of prosperity was 
on very rotten canvas. 

If it seems odd that I should mention such a purely local 
development in what is essentially a history of tlie world, I do 
so with a purpose. Just as it takes a long time for a person or 
a nation to build up a reputation, so it also takes a long time 
for them to live one down. Although the 1920’s saw us grow 
immensely rich and powerful our prestige as a nation of re¬ 
sponsible citizens sank calamitously low. While many were 
paying little or no attention to developments beyond our 
borders, the eyes and ears of the rest of the world were 
focused on us. 

Novelists like Sinclair Lewis and Theodore Dreiser, whose 
works mirrored the American scene, were being widely trans¬ 
lated and much discussed. American plays found a new au¬ 
dience abroad and, even more important, there was that new 
peat export commodity, the “movies.” No history of Amer- 
^ ica s role in world affairs can overlook the Judas kiss given this 
coun^ by our motion pictures. By portraying and glorifying 
0 ^ riches and our free-and-easy ways these pictures built in 
the minds of the common people everywhere an exaggerated 
concept of America that was to come home to roost. Just one 
example vrill show you what I mean. In every foreign lan¬ 
guage today you will find at least one American word: “Ganc- 
ster. ** 


Nobody was interested when in 1922 the former editor of 
the Socialist paper “Avanti” marched on Rome carrying a 
baraer bearing the “Fasces,” an ax enclosed in a bundle of 

symbol of authority in ancient Rome. 
When this same Benito Mussolini became “Dictator” of Italy 
Americans simply said, “Thank goodness, now the Itahan 
trams \wll run on time.” This was true. They did. The 
^ousands of tourists who now flocked to Rome. Florence 
Vemce and Naples often had to stop at the street comers 
whUe a phalanx of black-shirted youths went marching along 
^mgmg Giovinezza.* But these sightseers never stopped to 

r^hze^what those singing boys and their buU-necked little 
JUuce were up to. 
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Nor did the world pay much attention to an unfortunate 
incident which took place on the Odeonsplatz in Munich in 
1923. There a strangely assorted group of men calling them¬ 
selves the National Socialist German Workers Party tried to 
stage a “Putsch” to overthrow the Bavarian government. They 
were fired on by the police. Since one of these Nazis, as 
they later came to be known, was old General Erich Friederich 
Wilhelm Ludendor0, everyone felt most apologetic. The Nan 
ringleader, an Austrian of uncertain profession, was sentenced 
to five years in Landsberg prison but served only nine months. 
He put this time to good use. Having both unlimited supplies 
of paper and a devoted cell-mate and secretary named 
Rudolph Hess, this irascible little man dictated a book. Not 
being a man of much education his German usage was em¬ 
barrassingly bad. Ghost writers soon remedied this and Mein 
Kampf (My Battle) by Adolph Hitler was translated for all 

the world to read. , „ v i, 

Few people troubled to see what was in this dull, bombastic 

work. It is a pity they didn’t. If they had they might have 
paid more attention to the efforts of a Frenchman named 
Aristide Briand and a German named Gustav Stresemann. 
As representatives of their two countries they signed a very 
conciliatory pact. In 1926 they were jointly awarded the Nobel 

Peace Prize. That was that. 

Then there was Russia. It was easy not to Ijow much 
about Russia. The Russians wanted it that way. T^ey always 
had Their distrust of the West, from which they had bonowed 
eveo'thing including the art of ballet dancing existed even 
under the Tsars. This, like many other things, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment saw no reason to change. On the contrary, if it was 
.important that outsiders not know how well, or how poorly, 
^ea5l successive Soviet Five Year Plan was fanng, it was even 
more important that the citizens of the Soviet Union learn as 

little as possible about the outside world- j i j*c. 

Nevertheless, observant readers could note the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the name Trotsky in all Soviet nev« reports and 
its replacement by the name Joseph Stabn. That this also 
meant a shift in the policy and aims of this potentially power- 
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fill nation was clear to those interested in the foreign news 
secfaon of their daily papers. The others hopped from the 
minders on page 1 to the stock market reports and there set¬ 
tled do^^ to do some serious reading. But on October 29, 1929 
the stock market hit the front page. 

fi Street pot that had been bubbling so merrily 

i^aUy boded over and put out the flame. The roar of tke 

"Cauhou. ^ shriek. Harding’s successor, 

Caubous Cal Coolidge, a president who prided himself on 

his abihty to say nothing and do less, stepped down and 

the^finri^^ Herbert Hoover. In his attempts to rekindle 
e fin^cid flame even this great economist was as helpless 

? applied every known formula but unemplov- 
ment and hysteria only increased. unempioy 

The stock market crash did not bring an era to an end 
^is era, the era of exploitation, had died quite some time 

? f nineteenth century had lasted till 1929 


[ THE "AXIS" PARTNERS ] 

The "Crash thot wos Felt around the World" Hastens 
the Collopse of o Peoce thot Wos Built on Mediasvol 

Foundations 


One day> many years ago someone wanted to borrow a great 
deal of money. In rehim he offered the money-lender or 
‘Tjanker” some “shares of stock” in his business. The banker, 
being a bit of a gambler, decided to'auction off these stocks to 
the highest bidder. Thus he became a “stock-broker. Such 
stock markets, of which the Bourse in Paris is one of the 
oldest, at first did business on a small local scale. Then a 
broker got the idea of employing couriers to carry “quotations ^ 
from one town to another. Finally, with the coming or me 
telegraph, stock market transactions became international. To- 
day every important bid made on Wall Street sets ticker tape 
machines going in London, Cape Town and Buenos Aires. 

During this final boom of the 1920’s, stock prices on Wall 
Street went up and up. A gambling fever gripped tbe nation. 
By 1929 many important companies had over-expanded. Sud¬ 
denly they went bankrupt. Their stocks became wor^ess. 
Some banks which had speculated in these stocks went bank¬ 
rupt too. Many people whose money was invested in these 

banks became destitute. i i . j 

Now place dominoes on end, one in front, two behmd th 

one, four behind the three, etc. Push the front one over and as 
it falls it knocks the next two over. Soon they will have all 
gone down. This will explain what happened all over the 
world in 1929. One bank failed, then two, then three. Every¬ 
where in America, in Europe, in Asia, banks beg^ to close ^ 
their doors. The smaller ones went first, then the bigger ones. 
Because business had become international the disaster was 
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universal. In 1931 the powerful Austrian Credit-Anstalt col¬ 
lapsed. But worse was yet to come. 

For centuries the English pound sterling had been accepted 
as the standard and all other currencies were valued accord¬ 
ingly. But on September 21, 1931, the Bank of England, that 
symbol of British prosperity and reliability, slipped off the 
go]d standard. You \vi\\ have to read a book on banking to 
know exactly what that means. Till then you must take my 
word for it that this was a severe jolt to the stability of national 
economy everywhere. It was also the ffrst real crack in the 
structure of the British Empire. 

pointed to a general dissolu¬ 
tion of the Empire on which the sun never sets." In India a 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
and called the Mahatma or "Great Souled" by his followers 

was repeatedly imprisoned by British authorities. He kept 

urging his countrymen to achieve home rule through “passive 
resistance. ^ 

And then there was Palestine. The British had taken it 
away from the Turks after World War I. By the Balfour 
eclarahon of 1917 they designated it as a Jewish homeland. 

“h migration was met by severe 
opposibon on the part of the local Arabs. UnfortuMtely it 

also .mportant to England to be on good terms with the 
Sue, r ^ 1 controlled the land close to the 

were Se''"h “ Near East which 

BibU^l h„ f <0 their 

ccmp'etely they failed in this is 
proven by the existence of the State of Israel today. 

If you wiU now spin the globe around half way (some- 

thmg eveiyone should do once in a while), you wiU observe 

a relabvely smaU string of islands off the China TolarTat 

.peror ^'‘"'e been founded by Em! 

.^peror Jimmu Tenno m the year 660 b c UhU » 

^^ry is definitely knosvn. Acidentaiy " sS^^ 

Portuguese in 1542. Japan was openi/ hostilelo W^rl" . 
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traders and the missionaries they brought with them. In 1663 
she closed her ports to all except the Dutch. Then in 1853 
Commodore Matthew Perry, bearing a letter from President 
Fillmore, sailed into Tokyo Bay. Six years later Japan signed 
a commercial treaty first with the United States and then with 
other nations. Seemingly overnight this feudal empire became 
a modem industrial and military power. 

In 1895 Japan took Formosa from China; in 1905 she won 
a brief war with Russia for port and rail rights in Manchuria; 
in 1910 she annexed Korea. Japan was now ready to embark 
on one of the greatest schemes of Asiatic imperialism since me 
days of Jenghiz Khan. She had everything that was needed 
for such an exploit-wealth, industry, vast man power re¬ 
serves due to over-population and a religion in wh^h the 
Emperor was God and to die for him was an honour. Cannily 

she bided her time. 

With American prestige at a low ebb and most of Europe 
in a state of financial and political turmoil, Japan chose 1931 ^ 
as the year in which to send her troops across the Korean 
border into Manchuria. It was a quick victory. The Leapeot 
Nations sent out a commission to investigate the Manchulmo 
Incident” and the United States refused to recog^ the 
Japanese puppet state under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi. 

ing hurt feelings, Japan indignantly 

League but conHnued to do business with the U.b.A. 

“incident” was closed. , t ^ 

One man was watching Japan’s defiance of the Leagu 

Nations with interest. He was the author of Mem Kampt 
and runner-up in the recent German presidential elections. 

His name was Adolf Hitler. _ 

The Weimar Republic, although culturally one of the mos 

brilliant periods in history, was a political failure. Unused t 
the privilege of forming their own political parties, the Ger 
man people found themselves spUt up into as many ^ 
^different, and very weak, factions. Under these 
•it was almost impossible to elect a president. The German 
Republic had only two: Friederich Ebert, by profession 
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saddle-maker, and Paul Ludwig Hans Anton von Benacken- 
dort und von Hindenburg, a twice retired general. 

Seventy-eight when he took office in 1925, the venerable 
hero of both the Franco-Prussian War and World War I 
looked excellent on postage stamps but was no longer the 
man for the job. Although reelected in 1932, defeating Adolf 
Hitler at the polls, the aged field marshal was no match for the 
upstart ex-corporal and his Nazi Party. With bankruptcy jitters 
shaking the young German Republic to its foundations. Hitler 
made the most of the situation. His only serious rivals were 
the German Communists. Their tactics and his were far too 
similar for comfort. In 1933 the Nazis secretly set fire to the 
Berlin Reichstag building and "framed" an ex-Communist, 
Marinus van der Lubbe, as arsonist. This time the "Putsch” 
succeeded. With his own son a Nazi, Hindenburg yielded to 
pressure and named Adolf Hitler Chancellor. 

On Hindenburg’s death in 1934, Hitler became both Chan- 
^cellor and President of Germany. Following the example of 
Italy’s Mussolini, who had dubbed himself "II Duce” (The 

Commander), Hitler became- the "Fiihrer” or Leader of the 
German people. 


How can one explain Hitler’s astonishing rise to power? 
He, or in any event his advisers, possessed an uncanny knowl- 
e ge o popular psychology. To the German military clique, 
smarting under the provisions of the Versailles Treaty, Hitler 
promised rehabilitation. To the man-in-the-street he promised 
the return of German power and prestige. From Nordic 
my*olo^ and the \vritings of Friederich Nietzsche he con¬ 
noted Ae theory of a so-caUed "Herrenrasse” or Germanic 
Master R^e. But if they were so strong, why then had the 
Gennans taken such a licking in the World War? They had 
been betrayed! By whom? Hitler needed a scape-goat. Taking 
an example from the Slavic countries, where discontent of 
ny sort was apt to end in a pogrom, he pointed to the 
Jews. Although they formed less than one per cent of the 
\ad population, Hitler maintained that the Jewish minority 

P-e-.oving/ha.d.w:rn^ 
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Did people actually believe this nonsense? Unfortunately, 
yes. Nor were all of Hitler’s supporters within Germany itself. 
Like Mussolini before him, Hitler was widely hailed as the 
man-of-the-people who had established order out of chaos. 
Still ignorant of the unthinkable excesses to which Hitler’s 
“Master Race” theories would lead, everyone seemed quite 
willing to let him make the Third Reich into an arsenal. He 
was fulfilling his promise to provide the world with a con¬ 
venient bulwark against Communism. 

Once in the saddle Hitler wasted no time. He rode rough¬ 
shod over any individual or group which stood in his way. 
The old military clique, now seeking its reward for supporting 
him. found itself by-passed in the remobilization program. 
Needing the cooperation of German industry Hitler wooed 
the traditionally conservative industrialists by “purging” the 
more radically socialistic of his followers. With Macchiavellian 
thoroughness he used a trumped-up plot against his life as 
the excuse to murder General von Schleicher, Ernst Rohm ^ 
and other former friends. The Enabling Act, passed in 1934, 
took from the German people those democratic freedoms 
they had enjoyed under the Weimar Republic but apparently 
had never appreciated. Instead they were permitted to take 
part in an all-out campaign against Jews, Catholics, intellec¬ 
tuals and Communists. 

Future generations may wonder at Hitler s campaign 
against the Communists. “Weren’t Nazism and Communism 
both related ideologies?” they wiU ask. "Wasn’t Germany the 
land of the National Socialists and Russia the Umon of Soviet 


Socialist Republics?” , 

Similar ideologies do not prevent confiicts any rnore than 

divergent ones bring them about. The real issues m history 
lie dLper. Germany under Hitler was still Germany and 
Russia under Stalin was still Russia. The age-old power strug 
gle betsveen them had never ceased. On the I" 

ler's opinion it had now been given a logical and scienti 

basis That basis he found in geopolitics. 

Proclaiming to have established a gm 

tween poUtics and geography, geopohhcians divide 
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rasian land mass into “heart-land” and "rim-land.” According 
to their teachings, whoever dominates the heart-land and gains 
access to the sea wiU dominate the world. This heart-land 
IS m Russia. With Germany’s leading geopolitician, Karl 
Haushofer, as his political advisor. Hitler pointed to tlie 
danger of a world dominated by Russia through Communism. 

But m pomt of truth he coveted the Russian heart-land himself 
and set his sights accordingly. 

It is therefore understandable that Soviet Russia took a 
4m view of the events in 1933. Already nervous about the 
Japanese activity, the Soviets had concluded non-auRression 

Germany, the Soviets began looking 

the I M*® "'“'■'5 of Stresemann by withdrawing from 

o member. 

thelr^aAH ondoubtedly joined his countrymen in 

■ Whed barbarians to the north, ho 

reached a paternal hand to Hitler and bade him welcome 

b? both f d'P'ooiatic courtesy calls 

1, ‘*'®*"/oreign ministers until finally in 1934, amid an 

R^e^’n 'y®**-^®bearsed enthusiasm. Hitler traveled to 

frfchn P^^des and banquets the visit resulted in 

Auswm •'""Sing up the thorny question of 

The crash of 1929 had not left Italy unscathed Fear of 

S=;f S£S.'Z‘ZS. ¥S"“ 

had come to create a new cause, a diversion. 

»d to r 

Rome had been an Empire. What wa«: *'vmgaom. 

— “> attack^JlIst^ 
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almost sixteen centuries of human progress. Its rugged terrain 
and its even more rugged fighters were legendary. They 
served as a deterrent to would-be empire builders. Not only 
did these dark-skinned Christians throw a lethal spear but they 
also had a habit of mutilating their prisoners of war. Italy, as 
you read on page 435, had once before attempted to annex 
Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as it is now called. She had suffered a 
humiliating defeat at Adua in 1887, a defeat she may have 
forgiven but never forgot. Both countries signed a solemn 
treaty of friendship in 1928. 

In December 1934, Italian and Ethiopian troops clashed at 
Ualual, on the disputed frontier of Italian Somaliland. Mus¬ 
solini, pretending outrage, demanded reparations and re¬ 
fused to arbitrate. The Ethiopian Negus, Haile Selassie, laid 
his case before the League of Nations. Just as Mussolini ex¬ 
pected, the League listened attentively and did nothing. Then 
Mussolini let it be known that he would arbitrate after all. The 
ruse worked. ^ 

As soon as he was ready, Mussolini invaded Ethiopia. With^ 
naked feet and armed with spears Haile Selassie’s troops dis¬ 
played the courage for which they were famous. They were no 
match for Italy’s tanks, machine guns and bombing planes. 
Italy’s fliers, among them the Duce's own son, gloatingly re¬ 
ported what “good sport” it was to achieve a direct hit on 
unarmed Ethiopians and watch the burst “open up like a 
flower.” 

The League of Nations, in a final effort, branded Italy an 
“aggressor” and voted to apply sanctions. But England was 
loath to close the Suez Canal to Italy, lest this “precipitate a 
war.” On May 9, 1936, Mussolini was able to proclaim the 
King of Italy Emperor of Ethiopia and the League of Na¬ 
tions was as good as dead. 

The next move was Hitler’s. Having already violated the 
Versailles Treaty by reinstituting military conscription, he 
now scrapped the Stresemann-Briand Locarno Pact and sen^ 
German troops into the Rhineland. The stage was set for the* 
Fuhrer and the Duce to act in unison. The scene was Spain. 

In 1936 death came to Antonia Merc^, a Spanish dancer 
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taown as “La Argentina.” Through her superb artisfry and 
dignity of bearing this Argentine-born woman seemed, to all 
who saw her, a living symbol of the glory that was Spam. 
Spain’s only other public symbol, her king, had in the mean¬ 
time been doing his best to create just the opposite impres¬ 
sion. Like many another Bourbon before him, Alfonso XIII 
was not very bright. 

Preferring dalliance abroad to duties at home, Alfonso had 
left the running of his government to the Marques de Estella, 
also called Primo de Rivera. In 1925 this nobleman assumed 
the powers of a dictator and, by jamming the bd down hard, 
managed to preserve a semblance of order. But he antagonized 
his fellow aristocrats and in 1930 they persuaded the king to 
get rid of him. In 1931 the Spanish people also got rid of 
their king. Spain became a “Worker’s Republic.” But the Span¬ 
iards, like the Germans, had neither the education nor the pa¬ 
tience necessary for self-government. They soon were split up 
into many impotent factions and the social unrest which fol¬ 
lowed everywhere in the wake of our depression swept over 
Spain. 

In July 1936, the news spotlight jumped from Abyssinia to 
Melilla in Spanish Morocco. Here a group of generals, among 
them the former governor of the Canary Islands, Francisco 
Franco, fomented a revolt against the recently formed Frenfe 
Popular. This leftist coalition had achieved a peaceful victory 
in the Cortes, or Parliament, over the Monarchists, Republi¬ 
cans and Clerics. 

The struggle which followed lasted almost three years. 
When it ended Spain’s treasury was bankrupt, her citizens ex¬ 
hausted and her cities shattered by Europe’s first taste of bomb 
warfare. Emerging victorious. General Franco became Dicta¬ 
tor or “El Caudillo.” The resemblance to Hitler and Mussolini 
was no accident. What had begun as a Civil War between 
“Nationalists” and “Loyalists” had become, through armed 
intervention, the first test of strength between Berlin and Rome 
one side and Moscow on the other. And Berlin and Rome 
had won. 

Again I must ask you to forget “ideologies” and study 
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geography. Then it will become more apparent to you what a 
Loyalist (meaning Communist) victory in Spain would have 
meant. A sudden projection of Soviet influence into this key 
spot of Western Europe would have come at a time when 
France was corrupt and weak, and England, following the 
abdication of Edward VIII, decidedly shaken. Therefore both 
countries welcomed Franco’s victory as the lesser of bvo evils. 
The 1937 Neutrality Act, which was aimed at keeping the 
Western Hemisphere out of European conflicts, still permitted 
the United States to sell arms to Portugal. These arms then 
conveniently found their way into Franco’s hands. 

Lack of modem equipment and military discipline ham¬ 
strung the Loyalists from the start. Aided by Soviet strategists 
and an international group of volunteers (the “Lincoln Bri¬ 
gade” was composed of Americans), these unfortunate pawns 
on the chess board of European power politics quickly lost 
ground but put up a spirited defence of Madrid and Valencia 
against Nazi bombing and “Fifth Column” strategy. ^ 

While some newspapers were trying to warn the world that 
the tactical lessons learned by the intervening powers in the 
“Spanish manoeuvres” might soon be applied elsewhere, others 
were reporting on the activity, or lack thereof, of a Non-inter¬ 
vention Committee composed of twenty-one nations, among 
them Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union. 

It was against this background that the Axis came into 
being. 

If anyone believed that Hitler’s racial theories were more 
than a trumped-up expedient, the events of November 26, 
1936 must have given him a serious shock. For on this date 
Nazi Germany welcomed the Japanese people (to whom 
Kaiser Wilhelm had once referred as “the Yellow Peril”) as 
“honorary Aryans” and allies. Known as the Anti-Comintern or 
Anti-Communist Pact this scrap of paper created the Berlin- 
Tokyo arm of the Axis. The following year Japan embarked on 
an undeclared but all-out war against the Chinese. 

In 1937 Mussolini also signed this document. The handi 
writing of history was on the wall for anyone who cared to 
read. 



[ ISOLATIONISM AND APPEASEMENT ] 

How the Axis Partners Began to Divide the World 
omong Themselves ond Why They Got os for os They 

Did 


WoRi-D War I had not actually been a global struggle. It 
was called a “World War” at the time mainly because im¬ 
proved communications had brought the struggle in Europe 
and the Near East to the attention of everyone capable of 
reading a newspaper. It was also the first conflict in which an 
American Expeditionary Force had gone into battle on Euro¬ 
pean soil. 

The fighting had been going on for almost three years when 
United States came to the aid of the Allies, England, 
France and Belgium; and American troops moved into the 
trenches under the slogan "To make the world safe for Democ¬ 
racy.” (See page 455.) 

Hardly had the last shot been fired when the emptiness of 
this became apparent. The European Allies, republics and 
kingdoms alike, were little concerned with ideological aims. 
Maintaining the European “balance of power” was the sole 
issue which interested them. They thanked the United States 
for its aid and promised in return to go on doing business 
with us. 


In the interest of honest historical reporting that is all we 
should have expected, for that is all we actually went into the 
war to achieve. But some Americans seemed loath to take 
such a realistic or, as they called it, “cynical” attitude. Hence 
they were disillusioned. They felt themselves betrayed and 
duped. Loudly diey inveighed against any further “foreign 
tttanglements.” Thus “isolationism” in America became a 
j^litical issue. 

Undoubtedly patriotic in their motives, these isolationists 
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were soon to find themselves duped and betrayed in earnest. 
From the time he came to power in 1933, Hitler made use of 
America’s isolationist sentiment to assure himself a free hand 
in Europe. His Propaganda Ministry, under Joseph Gobbels, 
used every medium at its disposal to dissuade the United 
States, burdened with its own internal affairs, from “med- 
dhng” in those of Germany. Several Congressmen and mem¬ 
bers of such organizations as “The German-American Bund,” 
“The America First Organization” and the Ku Klux Klan will¬ 
ingly joined in echoing this sentiment. (In homage to Hitler 
the Klan added anti-Semitism to its roster of “desirable Ameri¬ 
can attributes.”) 

The United States did have troubles, that is true. Re¬ 
placing Hoover as president in 1932, FrankUn D. Roosevelt 
fell heir to the task of legislating the country out of economic 
chaos. By declaring a “bank holiday” and by passage of the 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act (declared unconstitutional in 1935) and other unprece-^ 
dented measures, Roosevelt finally managed to bring the de¬ 
pression to an end. 

These new laws were bitter medicine to a people unused to 
any sort of government control in private enterprise. But the 
world was then, and still is, in the grip of that Social Revolu¬ 
tion which began when man made himself master of the ma¬ 
chine. (See page 396.) Like trees in a hurricane, old, rigid 
governments were toppled by it while others bowed before 
the storm but did not break. What had brought Gommunism to 
Russia, Fascism to Central Europe and unrest to Asia, Africa 
and South America brought only social legislation to the 
United States. For that we must be very grateful. The restric¬ 
tions this country now felt were simply those everyone feels 
the day he finds out he is “growing up.” And as we have said 
before, the United States had come of age. 

One of the surest signs of our growing maturity was the 
fact that, for tlie first time in its history, the United States, 
began to take an interest in that vast continent in the Southern*. 
Hemisphere to which ours is linked by name, history and 
geography. Despite their political independence, the majority 
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* of the Central and South American countries still maintain the 
language and many of the traditions of their Spanish mother¬ 
land. (Brazil, the one exception, is similarly bound to Por¬ 
tugal.) The Civil War in Spain was therefore destined to 
have serious repercussions from Tierra del Fuego to the Rio 
Grande. 

Hard hit by the depression of the thirties, the Latin Amer¬ 
ican republics had suffered economic unrest, which was fol¬ 
lowed by increased political activity. Just as in Spain, two 
major factions eventually formed, each seeking to gain full 
control of their country’s government. Though never identical, 
the line-up usually looked much the same. On one side was a 
“Worker’s Party,” whose members made up for their lack of 
education, discipline and financial backing by their vast enthu¬ 
siasm for the achievements of the Soviet Union. Opposing 
them was a faction that was “Nationalist” (sometimes “Na¬ 
tional-Socialist”) in character. Headed by conservative poli- 
^cians, army men and industrialists, this party had everything 
Its rival lacked, with one exception. Both parties had an equal 
disposition to brutality and lack of scruple. 

For a while each side would jockey for position. In some 
countries the outcome of the contest almost seemed in doubt. 
But the Nationalist parties nearly always managed to out¬ 
manoeuvre and “out-putsch” their adversaries, and a strong 
man stepped from the wings and took the center of the stage. 

If one of these men had let his admiration for Franco mis¬ 


lead him into lending the Insurgents military aid, the Western 
Hemisphere would have become entangled in what was still, 
theoretically, a Civil War in Spain. In order to forestall such 
a move President Roosevelt suggested a meeting of the Amer¬ 
icas in Buenos Aires. It was here that the 1937 Neutrality 
Pact was signed. In the next few years several other agree¬ 
ments were signed which drew North and South America to¬ 
gether for the first time. 


i s In Europe meanwhile the Axis program was going ahead 
schedule. Basing his audacity on the premise that “people 
don’t like to get excited about things till they have to and by 
that time it is usually too late,” Hitler was meeting with 
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marked success. The fact that his anti-Communism, anti- 
Semitism and anti-Intellectuahsm were sending Germany’s 
leading scientists, musicians and writers elsewhere, and not as 
enthusiastic spokesmen for the Fatherland, seemingly shpped 
his mind. The loss of men hke Thomas Mann, Stefan Zweig, 
Kurt Weill and Arnold Schonberg was not a matter of concern 
to one of Hitler’s limited education. But that Albert Einstein 
was also among the exiles should have given him pause. Along 
with Einstein went the formula which was to place the atomic 
bomb in American and not in German hands. 

Having Germany well in hand, the time had come for Hit¬ 
ler’s “logical expansion.” C'Hente gehort uns Deutschland, 
Morgen die ganze We/t”—“Today Germany is ours, tomorrow 
the world.”) The annexation of Austria, or Anschluss (at¬ 
tempted first in 1934 but blocked by Mussolini), was planned 
and carried out with cold-blooded precision. 

The Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, was in¬ 
vited to be a guest of Hitler’s home in Berchtesgaden. Withinij»- 
twenty-four hours this confident statesman had been reduced 
to political helplessness. Exposed to every form of psychologi¬ 
cal intimidation, Schuschnigg agreed to legalize the Austrian 
Nazi Party, pardon imprisoned Nazis, appoint Artur von 
Seyss-Inquart as Minister of Public Safety and attach one 
hundred German oflBcers to the Austrian Army. 

Once back at home Schuschnigg regretted his timidity and 
twelve days later defied Hitler and demanded a plebiscite. 
This “act of perfidy” was just the excuse Hitler had been wait¬ 
ing for. When he massed troops at the Austrian border, 
Schuschnigg resigned and fled the country. On March 13, 
1938 Seyss-Inquart proclaimed the Anschluss an established 
fact. On March 14 Hitler marched into Vienna. 

Next on his list was Czechoslovakia. 

Now flanked on three sides by “Grossdeutschland,” this 
fortress state with its munitions works, its wealth of resources 
and it strategic location was a tempting morsel. It was also^ 
easy prey. Along Czechoslovakia’s northern border, in th^ 
Sudetenland, lived almost three million people of German 
origin. “Suddenly” they developed a great desire for station- 
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ary repatriation. That is to say, they felt the Reich should 
expand and envelop them. Tlius was the Fifth Column 
tactic of the Spanish War coming into its own. 

Under the leadership of Konrad Henlein these Sudeten 
Germans took advantage of the freedom granted them by 
Czech democracy to form their own military organizations, 
whose similarity to those of the Nazis was obvious. Finally on 
April 24, 1938, in the Karlsbad Declaration, Henlein openly 
demanded autonomy for the Sudeten Germans. 

Again the historic “if.” IF those governments which helped 
create the Czech Republic after World War I had really 
been interested in its survival, could they not have saved 
it? Could Hitler have been stopped before he became too 
strong? TTie answer is very probably yes. We know now that 
in 1938 Hitler was bluflfing, that he was not prepared to back 
his demands with a_fuU scale war. But neitlier at the time were 
France and England ready for armed conflict. The United 
^States was a neutral and Russia, though bound diplomatically 
to France, was unwelcome to England as an ally. Therefore 
England and France adopted a policy of "appeasement.” 

On September 12, after a summer of uncertainty punc¬ 
tuated by diplomatic activity, increased French mobilization 
and the expansion of the British fleet. Hitler flatly demanded 
self-determination for the Sudeten Germans. Rioting broke 
out in Czechoslovakia and martial law was proclaimed. 

It was then that Britain’s Prime Minister traveled to Berch- 
tesgaden. Carrying his well-known umbrella, which news¬ 
paper cartoonists later used as a symbol of appeasement, Ne¬ 
ville Chamberlain agreed that Czechoslovakia had no right to 
demand arbitration. Like Schuschnigg before him. Chamber- 
lain did not realize till he returned home what had been put 
over on him. But it was too late. Having won this first conces¬ 
sion, Hitler now demanded not only the surrender of the Sude¬ 
ten territory with factories and military establishments intact, 
V to be held by November for those areas of 

^Czechoslovakia with a large German minority. This time 
Chamberlain and France’s Premier Edouard Daladier did 
confer with Russia while the United States appealed to Hitler 
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for a meeting of European powers. At the eleventh hour Mus¬ 
solini came up \vith a plan for a four-power meeting, held in 
Munich. 

One of the most shameful betrayals in history was cheered 
at the time by millions with sighs of relief. Chamberlain, re¬ 
turning from ^e meeting where he had joined Daladier in sell¬ 
ing out Czechoslovakia, stepped from the plane which brought 
him home and announced, "I believe it is peace for our time.” 

Hitler’s “last territorial demand” was soon carried out. 
While Germany annexed Czechoslovakia’s well-fortified west¬ 
ern frontier, Poland and Hungary chewed off chunks in the 
east. In March 1939 the remaining core of this short-lived re¬ 
public placed itself under “German protection. 

Japanese troops meanwhile were sweeping across great 
areas of Chinese territory. To the “incidents” of Lukuchiao 
and Shanghai were added those of Soochow, Nanking and 
Hangchow. Under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek the well- 
trained Chinese army fought a dogged and defensive battle ^ 
against an even better trained and ruthless adversary. And 
here, as in Spain and Ethiopia, it was the unarmed civilian 
population which suffered. Although civilian suffering was as 
old as warfare itself, never before had it been inflicted with 
such impersonal and mechanized brutality—nor had it ever 
. been so thoroughly documented. This documentation, in the 
form of newsreels and on-the-spot reports, was not only con¬ 
doned but encouraged by the Axis partners with the idea of 
c striking fear in the heart of anyone who might seek to oppose 
: them. To a certain extent this plan succeeded. But in many 

, countries this “terror propaganda” had just the opposite effech 
Shown in the United States, the Japanese newsreels, coupled 
with reports of renewed Nazi anti-Semitic activity, went a long 
r way toward enabling President Roosevelt to combat American 
( complacency and inaugurate his 1938 preparedness program, 
s By 1939, "isolationism” in the United States was a dying issue, 
c In Europe “appeasement” was also soon to die in the only way 
g it could, by violence. 


[ THE ATLANTIC CHARTER ] 

How the "Wor of Nerves** Gove Way to "Totol W or'* 
and How Hitler Made Some Serious Miscolculotions 


On March 22, 1939, Hitler demanded the Baltic port of 
Memel: it had been ceded by Germany to Lithuania after 
World War I. The city was immediately yielded. Turning 
now to his former ally, Poland, Hitler demanded the city of 
Danzig and the right to build a motor highway and a railroad 
across the “Polish Corridor.” Poland demurred and looked to 
Britain and France to back her up. Realizing, at long last, the 
outcome of appeasement, Britain and France pledged mutual 
^ aid to Poland in the event of German aggression. 

’ Poland now also hoped for the Soviet Government’s sup¬ 
port. But the Soviet Union suddenly began to shift her course. 
The first hint of this came when Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov opened a verbal attack on Britain. Then, in August 
1939, the unimaginable happened. Even Communist sympa¬ 
thizers were speechless with astonishment when Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union signed mutual trade and non-aggression 
pacts. (One of the stipulations the Nazis made, and which 
Stalin granted, was that the Soviet Union surrender to Hitler 
those former German Communists who had fled to Russia in 
1933.) 


With German “volunteers” already marching into Danzig 
and creating “border incidents,” the British government was 
voted wartime powers. On August 31, 1939, Hitler announced 
that the Poles had rejected his sixteen-point peace proposal, a 
document which in reality they never saw. At dawn Nazi 
. troops crossed the Polish frontier. 

That day Albert Forster, leader of the Nazi Fifth Column 
in Poland, proclaimed the return of Danzig to the German 
Reich. With Nazi tanks rolling across Poland and tire “Luft- 
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waffe” (Air Force) displaying its startling, new “Blitzkrieg” 
(Lightning War) tactics, England and France sent Hitler an 
ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of German troops from 
Polish soil. Hitler rejected it. On September 2, 1939, Britain 
and France made a joint declaration of war. The “war of 
nerves” was over and in its stead began that global struggle 
called World War II. 

With the Western powers unable to lend immediate aid, 
Poland was carved up on schedule. On September 12 Soviet 
troops marched across her eastern border. The battered city 
of Warsaw surrendered to the Nazis. 

For about six months, Western Europe now experienced 
“the phony war,” one of the those deceptive lulls of which we 
spoke before. Having sent an Expeditionary Force to cool its 
heels in France, the English dug shelters at home and waited. 
None the less pressure was brought to bear on the other mem¬ 
bers of the British Empire. Australia, New Zealand and India 
declared war on Germany immediately. On September 5, 
when Jan Christian Smuts became Prime Minister, the Union 
of South Africa defeated a proposal to remain neutral. Canada 
joined England on September 12. Only Ireland, remembering 
past grievances, remained “neutral” and provided a coopera¬ 
tive and convenient listening-post for Hitler’s espionage. 

In France the “Maginot mentality” still prevailed. Follow¬ 
ing the advice of her Minister of War, Andr6 Maginot, France 
had built massive and supposedly tank-proof fortifications 
along her eastern borders. Costing two million dollars a mile 
this Maginot Line was never completed and thereby rendered 
useless. (The money appropriated to extend the fortifications 
along the Belgian frontier found its way into certain politicians’ 
pockets.) Despite this fact a large portion of the French 
Army manned the pill-boxes and lived for months in moist 
subterranean barracks. 

Across the Rhine Hitler’s answer to M. Maginot had been 
the “Siegfried Line.” From here his troops did little that 
winter but use loudspeakers to hurl insults at their ancient 
enemies while the French retaliated in kind. 

On the high seas, however, Nazi submarines were very 
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active. Their threat to world shipping caused the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Conference, held in Panama, to declare a "safety zone” 
around the Western Hemisphere. The United States forbade 
its ships to enter belligerent waters but Roosevelt repealed the 
arms embargo and placed exports to belligerents on a cash- 
and-carry basis. 

In Eastern Europe the Soviet Union had quietly gone about 
securing fortified bases in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Now 
the same demand was made of the Finns. When the Finns 
balked Soviet troops attacked. 

Thus Europe was faced with the spectacle of a "war within 
a war.” Italy considered itself sufficiently neutral to join 
Britain and France in sending planes, supplies and technical 
advisers to the aid of General von Mannerheim and his brave 
little army. Also neutral, the United States lent Finland 
10 million dollars. For a while it seemed as if Finland would 


be able to hold off the invaders indefinitely. But after three 
^ months of intense winter warfare Finland’s "Mannerheim 
Line” was breached. In March 1940, Finland sued for peace 
and yielded ten per cent of its territory, including the Karelian 
Isthmus, to the Soviet Union. 

What was the reason for this seemingly arbitrary move on 
Soviet Russia’s part? Again I must refer you to your map. 
If you look at it closely you will discover that, despite their 
treaty with Hitler, the Soviet leaders were providing them¬ 
selves witfi “buffer territory” all along tlie frontier. History 
was to prove them very wise indeed. 

With the arrival of spring a new song was becoming popu¬ 
lar in Germany. It was called “Wir fahren gegen England” 
(“We go against England”). As a first step toward the reali¬ 
zation of this plan. Hitler ordered the invasion of Denmark 
and Norway. In this way he hoped to outflank England and 
secure bases and ports in die North Sea. Denmark was quickly 


overrun. Norway, despite extensive propaganda and Fifth 
Column preparation, put up a stiff fight. Now, too, for the 
first time English and French troops went into action. The 


Germans were driven out of Bergen and Trondheim. But in 


NoiAvay’s rugged terrain only one factor counted, air superior- 
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ity. The Gennans had it. When, on June 7, 1940, King 
Haakon fled to London, a Norwegian Nazi named Vidkun 
Quisling was made Minister President and a new word for 
“traitor” found its way into every language of the world. 

Tragic as it was, the debacle in Norway had one fortunate 
result. At No. 10 Downing Street, traditional residence of 
British Prime Ministers, Neville Chamberlain's appeasing 
umbrella made way for Winston Churchill's defiant cigar. 
Long called a “war-monger,” this great statesman and leader 
of Britain’s Conservative Party now was hailed as “the man of 
the hour.” An eloquent orator and man of letters, Churchill 
promised the British people nothing but “blood, sweat and 
tears” and summed up the new British policy and goal with 
the words, “Victory—victory at all costs, victory in spite of 
all terror, victory no matter how long and hard the road may 
be; for without victory there is no survival.” (By coincidence 
the opening measures of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony were 
found to have the same rhythmic beat as the letter “V” in 
Morse Code. Aired over the BBC for the first time on July 
20, 1941, this became the symbol of victory for all who op¬ 
posed the Axis.) 

The darkest days for England were yet to come. On May 
10, 1940, the day Churchill became Prime Minister, Hitler 
outflanked the Maginot Line by invading Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg and the Netherlands. Despite the arrival of French and 
British troops Holland surrendered in four days and Belgium in 
eighteen. Outnumbered and outmanoeuvred, the Allies re¬ 
treated towards the vicinity of Dunkerque where the Nazis 
encircled them and drove them literally into the sea. But 
Hitler had not reckoned with Britain’s sea-going citizenry. In 
one of the most heroic rescues ever undertaken a fleet of 900 
destroyers, launches, fishing craft, river tugs and pleasure 
yachts braved the Blitzkrieg and took three-fourths of tlie 
British army off the beaches. 

Hitler’s air force having rendered the Maginot Line as 
obsolete as the cross-bow, France crumbled quickly. To pro¬ 
tect it from bombing, Paris was declared an open city. When 
'overnment quit Paris and fled to Tours and finally to 
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Bordeaux it reflected the panic which had sei7ed the French as 
a whole. Goaded by Nazi Fifth Columnists, civilians clogged 
the radial roads leading out of Paris and impeded the move¬ 
ment of troops going towards the front. On June 10, Mussolini 
dropped his mask of neutrality and, in the words of President 
Roosevelt, “plunged the dagger into the back of his neighbor." 
On June 15 the Nazis entered Paris. A week later Hitler per¬ 
formed a little dance of triumph in the Forest of Compidgne 
for the benefit of the newsreels. Then, in the same railway car 
in which tire Armistice of 1918 had been signed, France sur¬ 
rendered. Germany occupied two-thirds of France, and the 
remaining territory was ruled by a puppet government in 
Vichy under Marshal Henri P6tain. Britain now stood alone. 

For once Hitler’s schedule was wrong. France fell almost 
two months sooner than he had expected. He was not yet 
ready for the next and logical step, the invasion of the British 
Isles. The necessary invasion barges and other equipment were 
LOn order but were not completed till August. But by that 
time the era of German air superiority had passed. Hitler’s 
hopes of finishing up in the West before turning to the East 
were to be shattered by "'The Few.'* 

In August of 1940 the “Battle of Britain" began. Wave 
upon wave of German planes flew across the English channel, 
displaying over Coventry, Manchester and London the same 
skill and precision they had shown over Warsaw, Oslo and 
Rotterdam. Much to their surprise a handful of British planes 
rose to meet them. These were “The Few," those RAF flyers 
who in that fateful winter manifested a courage matched only 
by that of Britain’s civilian population. These were the days 
^hen one city after another was being “Coventryized," and 
Hitler boasted that not even U. S. aid could save England 
from her fate. But as more and more Nazi planes were de¬ 
stroyed and as RAF bombers began their raids over Germany, 
the invaders’ hopes grew dimmer. Then, beginning in 1942, 
H the American Eighth Air Force joined the RAF and tlie em- 
"^attled island became an “unsinkable aircraft carrier.” 

Again an “if.” If the British Isles had become a Nazi air 
base, would American cities have felt the Nazi Blitz? Knowing 
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what we do now of Germany’s pioneer work in guided missiles 
and jet propulsion, the answer is undoubtedly yes. Fortu¬ 
nately in December 1940 Roosevelt called for full air aid to 
England and termed the United States the "Arsenal of De¬ 
mocracy.” In March 1941 he signed his name to a bill num¬ 
bered HR 1776 and Lend-Lease came into being. In August 
of that same year, meeting aboard American and British war¬ 
ships anchored off Newfoundland, Roosevelt and Churchill 
drew up the Atlantic Charter. This eight-point document 
finally placed the United States squarely behind Great Britain 
in her battle with the Axis and in so doing gave the world the 
basic tenets of the future United Nations Charter. 

While this Anglo-American friendship was prospering the 
Italian-German one was running into difficulties. Whereas 
Roosevelt and Churchill had both repudiated all desire for 
territorial expansion, Mussolini was finding his Axis partner far 
more expert at land-grabbing than he had bargained for. Then 
too, although Italy had annexed Albania in 1939, on every ^ 
subsequent move Mussolini was forced to rely on Hitler to 

help him out. 

Setting out from Libya in September 1940, the Italians 
pushed eastward along the coast into Egypt before the English 
had a chance to strike back. When they did, they threatened 
^ to make short work of Mussolini’s half-hearted conquerors. It 
^ was then that the German Afrika Korps, under the leadership 
< of General Erwin Rommel, arrived on the scene, recaptured 
* Tobruk and pushed the British back to El Alamein. 

^ The Italian fiasco in Greece was also no doubt prompted 

f by Mussolini’s urge to emulate his more successful Axis part- 
f> ner. Late in October 1940 he sent his troops from Albania into 
d Greece. By mid-November they were soundly trounced. This 
y Greek victory not only dealt a stunning blow to Axis prestige 

B but also gave Britain the excuse she needed to come to 

Greece’s aid and enter Europe by "the back door of the Bal- 
ol kans.” In Hitler’s anticipated eastward thrust an Allied army 
te marching north could have caught him from the flank. Al- ^ 
though the necessity for protecting Italy delayed his impend- 
nvasion of Soviet Russia for one fatal month. Hitler headed 
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south. German instead of Italian tanks rolled into Athens in 
April 1941. 

That Hitler had his eye on the Balkans had long been 
obvious. In June 1940, Soviet Russia again anticipated a Ger¬ 
man move and seized Bessarabia from Rumania. By August 
the remainder of the country was demobilizing and the Nazis 
walked in. Thus Hungary and Bulgaria joined the Axis. But 
when the same action was taken by the Yugoslav government, 
rioting broke out and King Peter was forced to flee. This was 
Hitler’s cue to march. Nor did he slop till he had taken Greece 
and surprised the British by an airborne invasion of the island 
of Crete. The dale was May 20, 1941. To make Mussolini’s 
ignominy all the more complete, British troops were in posses¬ 
sion of Ethiopia, which they had liberated the day before. 

That same month Rudolf Hess, Germany’s third Deputy 
Fiihrer, parachuted to earth in Scotland in the hope of achiev¬ 
ing, through personal contacts, what Hitler’s bombing strategy 
^.had failed to bring about, an end to the German war with 
England. Hess was made prisoner of war but the reason for 
his mission soon became obvious. On June 22 Hitler invaded 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union was not completely taken by surprise. 
For three weeks the two huge, well-matched armies clashed at 
the border. Then the “Stalin Line” broke and the Germans 
fanned out. Now Hitler made the greatest mistake of his 
career. He allowed his “Master Race’’ theories to cost him a 
victory. 

Many Russians looked upon the invading Germans as liber¬ 
ators. Under the leadership of the Russian General Andrei 
Vlassov six anti-Communist divisions placed themselves at Hit¬ 
ler’s disposal. Ready to join them were two million men to 
whom the overthrow of the Kremlin meant the fulfillment of 
a dream. But according to Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s racial 
theorist, the Russians were “Untermenschen” in the Nazi 
I scheme of things, a people fit only for slave labor in the nefari- 
Organization Todt. Hitler was out to conquer Russia, not 
to liberate it. He thereby sealed his doom. Passionate nation¬ 
alists, the Russians loved their country more than they disliked 
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the Politburo. Disgusted with Hitler they deserted Vlassov’s 
cause. 

Having committed themselves, the others fought on with 
him, retreated with the Germans and were finally captured in 
Germany. Handed over to the Soviets by the Americans, 
Vlassov and his followers met traitors’ deaths in 1945. 

Heading north. Hitler besieged Leningrad in September 
1941, and in November he overran the Crimea and attacked 
Sevastopol. Regardless of losses, the embittered Russians 
made the Germans pay for every inch of ground. Then, on 
the road to Moscow, the month that Hitler had lost in taking 
Greece caught up with him. His troops ran into Russia’s 
eternal ally, “General Winter.” Undernourished because of 
the Soviet “scorched earth” policy and lacking adequate win¬ 
ter clothing, the German army was brought to a standstill out¬ 
side Moscow and was forced to wait till spring. By then two 
things had changed; the Russians had a new ally and the 
Wehrmacht a new Commander-in-Chief. The latter, who now^ 
conducted the war by “intuition,” was none other than the ex- 
corporal Adolf Hitler who had promoted himself to the rank of 
Field Marshal. Russia’s new ally was the United States. 

Between Japan and the United States relations had been 
growing increasingly strained. A fuU Axis partner since Sep¬ 
tember 1940, Japan had suffered a curtailment m American 
war materials. Japanese asseU in America were froz^. One 
by one the more cautious elements in the Japanese 
ment were replaced by men of the temper of General Hideki 
Tojo, who became Premier on October 16,1941. 

On December 7, while the Japanese peac» envoy Saburo 
Kurusu was in Washington to continue negotiations, Japanese 
planes made a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian 

Islands. 
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[ GLOBAL WAR ] 

How the Axis Wos Defeoted in the "Battle of Produc¬ 
tion^' but Finol Victory Was Scored by Americon ond 
British Scientists ond q New Era Downed for oil Mon- 

kind 


The more you look at the map the more incredible it seems. 
In December 1941 the Japanese held northeastern China. By 
June of 1942 they had also overrun the Philippines, Guam and 
the Netherlands East Indies. They dominated French Indo- 
I China and Thailand and threatened India by way of Burma. 
They landed on Attu in the Aleutians. At Pearl Harbor their 
« bombers had crippled a major portion of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet. 
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This was indeed the “ys^ir of agony” for those who opposed 
fte Axis, Yet in one respect it was a year of triumph too. 
Twenty-six nations, many of them represented by “govern- 
ments-in-exile,” committed themselves to the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and thereby formed the nucleus of what 
was to become the United Nations. 

When the American declaration of war on Japan was fol¬ 
lowed by counter-declarations on the part of Germany and 
Italy, the United States geared its entire industrial capacity 
For war. In this era of highly mechanized warfare it was neces¬ 
sary not only to outfight but also to outproduce the enemy. As 
m other countries, women now joined the men in the defence 
lactones and were inducted as auxiliaries into the Army the 
Navy and Ae Marine Corps. Every technical skill, every 
^anch of science and medicine was brought into play. Radar 
'^nicilhn, plastic materials are but a few of the discoveries 
whose d^evelopment was hastened by the “defence effort.” 
Overnight, trans-oceamc fiying became commonplace. And 
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now too the United States government allotted millions of dol¬ 
lars for research into a hitherto obscure branch of science, 
that of atomic fission. 

The first all-American bombing raids over Germany did not 
take place till 1943. But on November 8, 1942, barely two 
weeks after General Sir Bernard Montgomery’s decisive vic¬ 
tory over Rommel at El Alamein, U. S. and British forces 
landed in French North Africa. Germany immediately occu¬ 
pied all of France yet failed to secure the French fleet. Part 
of it set sail for North Africa. The rest was scuttled in the 
harbor of Toulon. 

That autumn was a crucial one on every front. In Septem¬ 
ber the Red Army dealt a crushing defeat to the Germans at 
Stalingrad and thereby blocked their thrust towards the Cas¬ 
pian oil fields. In November the Japanese, still smarting imder 
the April bombing of Tokyo and Yokohama by carrier-based 
U. S. planes, suflfered their first defeat at sea. A three day 
naval engagement in the Solomon Islands ended in victory for< 
the United States. 

It was in a spirit of optimism that Churchill and Roosevelt 
met at Casablanca in January 1943. With Stalin imable to 
attend and France represented by the rival Free French 
leaders, Giraud and de Gaulle, the Allies felt certain enough 
of victory to press for the “unconditional surrender” of the 
Axis partners. 

The next few months brought that victory nearer. In all of 
Russia the German forces had now begun a slow retreat. In 
the Pacific, General Douglas MacArthur reported a hard-won 
victory over the Japanese on Guadalcanal in the Solomons. 
Under General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the American Second 
Army, moving eastward along North Africa, met the British 
Eighth Army in Timisia. A month later, on May 12, 1943, 
the last remnants of the once-proud Afrika Korps surrendered 
at Cape Bon. 

With the Allied victory in North Africa, Mussolini’s pres¬ 
tige collapsed. An Allied landing on Sicily was followed by^ 
the overthrow of Mussolini and his imprisonment. The Italian 
government, now headed by King Victor Emmanuel III and 
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Marshal Pietro Badoglio surrendered unconditionally on Sep¬ 
tember 8. But a week later Mussolini was rescued by German 
troops and taken to northern Italy where he proclaimed the 
establishment of a Republican Fascist Party. Figliting in 
Italy continued until 1945 with German troops retreating inch 
by inch the length of the peninsula. The destruction of the 
beautiful Monte Cassino monastery which the Germans used 
as an observation post, the bombing of German-held Rome, 
the havoc wrought by the Allied landing at Anzio, the demoli¬ 
tion of the bridges of Florence, these were Mussolini’s legacy. 
His friendship with the Fiihrer ended in making Italy a Ger¬ 
man 'buffer-territory.” Disguised in a Wehrmacht uniform the 
^e-time Duce attempted to escape to Germany in April 1945. 
He was captured by partisans and shot. 

The Second World War was the war of global conferences. 
Atf travel made it possible for the wartime leaders and tlieir 
aides to meet and discuss informally the problems of mutual 
.concern. Twice Churchill crossed the Atlantic to meet Roose¬ 
velt, once in Washington in 1941. once in Quebec in 1943. 
Late in November of that year Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
Hew to Cairo to confer with Roosevelt and Churchill on Far 
Lastem strategy and t%vo days later the British and the Ameri¬ 
can leaders met with Premier Stalin at Teheran. 

With the exception of those troops on occupation duty in 

o »» Italy, the 

bulk of Hitler s armies was deployed along the eastern front. 

lo relieve this pressure it is understandable that the Soviet 
W R opening of n "second front.” On 

Luz!i D DaTtd 

As a result of the daring strategy, detailed planning and 

OiTAfliS°ExnBH°H Supreme Headquarters of 

IrLs^d tW u' (SHAEF), the troops which 

WMv d f J T from the skies to storm the 

Cherbourg Id'^Cae^ w';hin"':'m;nth. th:”,e::Lrshlp 
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on the Riviera. Ten days later the other Allies halted outside' 
of Paris to accord French troops the honor of joining the 
underground as French Forces of the Interior in the job of 
clearing the last remaining Germans from the French capital. 
Sweeping south of Paris the American Third Army, under the 
command of General George S. Patton, made a swift armored 
thrust towards the river Rhine. But to the north, in Belgium 
and Holland, geography and the weather aided the Germans 
in making one last determined stand. 

Allied airborne troops dropped at Arnhem failed to receive 
the ground support they needed from the south. They were 
encircled and all but wiped out. Breaking the dikes to flood 
the low-lying country was undertaken by German and Allies 
alike, thereby turning much of the land in the Rhine delta into 
impassable swamps. This prevented German troops from 
sweeping south as they had done in 1940. It also prevented an 
Allied northward thrust to outflank the West Wall. The Allies 
stopped to consolidate their gains. Then came the “Battle of^ 
the Bulge.” 

The amazing thing about this last great German counter¬ 
attack was its degree of success. That, in turn, was due to 
tire fact that the Allies were taken by surprise. No one, not 
even the German generals themselves, believed their armies 
still capable of taking such a stand. But Field Marshal Karl R. 
G. von Rundstedt who commanded the German forces in the 
West had received an order from the Fiihrer. He was in no 
position to quibble. Since the events of July 1944 Wehrmacht 
generals were expendable. 

Friction between Hitler and the German general staff had 
been of long standing. Out of the nucleus of Hitler’s personal 
pre-1933 bodyguard had come the “SS,” short for “Schutz- 
staffel” or Protective Echelon. Again and again Hitler had 
promised the Wehrmacht hierarchy that the SS would not be 
armed. Then he had promptly turned around and formed SS 
divi-sions, providing them with the finest equipment and such 
high sounding names as “Totenkopf” (Death’s Head), “Leibi^ 
standarte Adolf Hitler” and so on. When WehrrTiaclit soldiers 
faltered, SS officers would be sent in to keep them in line. But 
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Hitler’s self-appointment as Commancler-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces was the last straw. The \Vehnnacl)t plotted a 
revolt. On July 20 a bomb planted in a briefcase injured 
Hitler only slightly, and his escape convinced him more than 
ever of his league with Destiny. After General von VVitzleban 
and several co-plotters had been brutally strangled Hitler held 
the reins firmly in his hand. It was he who ordered a German 
break-through to the sea. 

Coming at a time when Brussels, Antwerp and Aachen were 
already in Allied hands, the attack by twenty-four divisions 
began on December 16 and lasted eight days. Under orders to 
take no prisoners, the SS and Wehnnacht troops swarmed 
over an area of about 100 square miles. At Bastogne the 
American 101st Airborne Division was encircled and its sur¬ 
render demanded. As answer tljo Germans received from 
General McAuliffe the now classic monosyllable. “Nuts.” 
Elements of the Third Army lifted the seige of Bastogne. On 
^December 24 a raid by 7,000 planes brought the Germans to a 
halt. It was not until early the following February that the 
last of them were driven from Belgian soil. 

While the Allies were preparing to cross the Rhine in 
force, American troops luckily discovered an undestroyed rail¬ 
way bridge at Remagen, south of Bonn. Other crossings by 
boat brought the bulk of the Allied armies over tlie river in 
March. 

From the east meanwhile the Soviet advance was steadily 
progressing. Finland, which had sided with Germany in 1941, 
suffered a second Soviet attack shortly after D-Day. In the 
south the Red Army reached the Rumanian border by March 
of 1944. The invasion of Hungary and Czechoslovakia fol¬ 
lowed, and with the ultimate surrender of Budapest in Febru¬ 
ary 1945, the Soviet conquest of the Balkans was complete. 

In April 1943 the Soviet Government had broken off diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Polish govemment-in-exile. In the 
iapture of Warsaw in January 1945 the reflection of a new but 
I yet veiled pattern of power politics could be seen. Later tliat 
lonth the Red Army crossed the river Oder and on February 
was rolling towards the outskirts of Berlin. 
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On that day Stalin was playing host to Churchill and Roose¬ 
velt at Yalta in the Crimea. From this, their last meeting, 
came the Yalta Agreement, post-war plans for Germany and 
Austria and an arrangement for the Soviet participation in the 
war against Japan. 

Elected for a fourth term of office in 1944, Roosevelt was 
not a well man when he went to Yalta. Two months later, on 
April 12, 1945, he died at Warm Springs, Georgia and his 
vice president, Harry S. Truman, was sworn into office that 
afternoon. The following day the Red Army marched into 
Vienna and at the first United Nations parley in San Francisco 
on April 25 came the announcement that Soviet and American 
troops had met on the river Elbe. Before the signing of the 
United Nations Charter brought the two-month session to a 
close the war in Europe was over. On May 1 an announce¬ 
ment was made by Grand Admiral Karl von Donitz that Hitler 
had committed suicide in his bomb-shelter beneath the ruined 
Chancellery in Berlin. A week later came the German uncondi-^ 
tional surrender at Rheims. V-E Day was May 7, 

Anti-German feeling ran high as Stalin met with Truman 
and Churchill in Potsdam in July to discuss the post-war plans. 
British ire had been particularly aroused by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of jet-propelled long range bombs and rockets whic 
the Germans launched after D-Day from the French, e gian 
and Dutch coasts. (Known as "V-Weapons,” the V was the 
Nazi answer to the “V for Victory” of the Allies. In German 
it stood for “Vergeltung” or retaliation.) The Soviet Union, 
as has been mentioned, deeply resented the wholesale deporta¬ 
tion of its citizens to work as slave labor in the Organization 
Todt. World-Wide indignation was aroused by the discovery 
of the Nazi concentration camps where Jews, political priso * 
ers and all ‘enemies of the state” were herded together to die 
of disease and starvation, or in the highly efficient gas c am 

^^For their wanton "war-crimes” those Nazi leaders who had 
not followed their Fuhrer into death were tried before a houi* 
Power Tribunal in Numberg. One, Martin Bormann. was 
never captured and was condemned in absentia. Two died 
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awaiting trial, three were acquitted, seven imprisoned for life 
and ten hanged. On the eve of the hanging Hermann Goring 
committed suicide in his cell. 

During the Potsdam Conference a British election swept 
the Socialist leader Clement Attlee into ofiice. As the new 
Prime Minister he took Winston Churchill’s place at the con¬ 
ference table. Now, with two of the Axis partners defeated, 
the Allies turned their entire interest to the war with Japan. 

A possible Japanese invasion of Australia had been fore¬ 
stalled in 1942. Over a vast expanse of ocean, much of it 3,500 
miles from Japan itself, American, British, Australian and 
Philippine troops began a new kind of amphibious warfare 
known as “island hopping.” 

Initiating a concerted offensive in July 1943, the Allies 
by-passed certain of the larger Japanese-held islands com¬ 
pletely and attacked those which could provide air bases from 
which planes could harass the Japanese shipping of supplies. 
In this way it was possible to starve the Japanese from many 
islands without a fight. But a look at the map will show you the 
magnitude of this operation. If only one island in every liun- 
dred was invaded you can still see why the Pacific War took 
such a terrific toll of lives. 

The offensive began with the taking of tiny Rendova island 
in the Solomons. By the year’s end Bougainville Island and 
the air base at Munda on New Georgia Island had been se¬ 
cured. On New Guinea Salamaua had fallen and the Japanese 
in Lae were encircled. The Allies now struck out towards tlie 
Gilbert Islands and began a great encircling move. 

In the year 1944 the Japanese discovered how difficult it 
was to chew what they had bitten off. Though many of these 
islands were no more than coral atolls their possession by the 
Allies was a vital necessity. In an outer arc, landings were 
made at Kwajalein and Einewetok in the Marshall group and 
a bold thrust was made into the Marianas. With the recapture 
of the by-passed island of Guam in August the Allies had a 
jbase from which superfortresses could bomb Kyushu, the 
southernmost of the Japanese islands. Moving up the New 
Guinea coast Aitape and then Hollandia were taken as well as 
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Admiralty and Schouten Island. Landings were also made in 
the Carolines and the Moluccas. On October 19 General 
Douglas MacArthur was able to fulfill a promise when he 
stepped ashore at Leyte in the Philippines. 

On the Asiatic continent, meanwhile, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops were scoring victories and the Japanese had been driven 
out of India. With the Burma Road to China still in Japanese 
hands a regular Allied air-freight servipe had been initiated 
from India over “the hump” to Chiang Kai-shek’s provisional 
capital at Chungking. Then began the grueling but successful 
campaign to force the Japanese out of the Burmese jungle. 

The last phase of the Pacific War began late in 1944 when 
Saipan in the Marianas became the base for an all-out air of¬ 
fensive against Japanese industrial targets. It was an ex¬ 
tremely hazardous undertaking: Japan was still more than 
1,000 miles away. In March 1945 the month-long battle for 
the fortress island of Iwo Jima gave American bombers a base 
within 750 miles of Yokohama. This was followed in April by ^ 
the invasion of Okinawa. Coinciding with the defeat of Ger¬ 
many, the greatest air offensive of the war could be unleashed 
on cities only 325 miles away. In southeast Asia, meanwhile, 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten was able to announce a 
complete victory of British, American and Chinese forces over 
the no longer “Banzai-ing” Japanese. 

Already aghast at the toll of lives the war had taken, the 
Allies knew that the contemplated invasion of Japan itself 
would take still more. While re-deployed troops were on their 
way from the European battlefronts, science stepped in to 
bring the war to a speedy and terrifying conclusion. 

Physicists the world over had long been aware that the 
atom was not. as the Greeks had believed, a basic and un¬ 
changing entity. Research into the problem of converting 
“matter” into “energy” by splitting the atom had been ham¬ 
pered only by the need for securing “fissionable” material in 
sufficient quantities to make experimentation possible. The , 
basic or key formula on which these experiments would be * 
based was, as you know, carried from Germany to America 
the head of the exiled German scientist, Albert Einstein. 
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The Allies knew that the Nazis had appropriated large 
sums of money to continue research along atomic lines. A 
daring British sabotage raid on a "heavy water” plant at 
Rjukan in Nazi-held Norway was made with this knowledge 
in mind. It was now clear to such scientists as Enrico Fermi, 
Lisa Meitner and to Einstein himself that the discovery of 
atomic energy could place a powerful weapon in the hands of 
those who came upon it first. Tlie urgency of tliis matter was 
pressed upon President Roosevelt and in greatest secrecy an 
atomic laboratory—which became a town in itself—was set up 
at Oak Ridge in Tennessee. 

Working together, British and American scientists were 
able to witness, on July 16, 1945, the first atomic explosion 
ever seen by man. It took place in the desert at Wliite Sands, 
New Mexico. On August 6, a second explosion took place, this 
one over the Japanese city of Hiroshima. In one devastating 
blast three-fifths of the city was destroyed, many thousands of 
^ people killed and as many injured. Three days later a third 
and even more devastating atom bomb was dropped at 
Nagasaki. 

These events, coupled with a Soviet declaration of war upon 
Japan and a simultaneous invasion of Manchuria, brought 
Japan to her knees. Assured that their emperor. Hirohito, 
could remain, the Japanese surrendered formally aboard the 
U. S. battleship Missouri anchored in Tokyo Bay. This was 
V-J Day, September 2, 1945. 

The nightmare of global war was over. Yet, as detailed 
what had taken place in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
filled the news, all mankind realized that a new and disturbing 
era had begun. What had been discovered could not be kept 
a secret by the United States and Great Britain for ever. What 
was to be the future of the world now that this terrifying force 

was at mans disposal? For an answer the world now turned 
to the United Nations. 
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[the united nations ] 

How the United Stotes Fell Heir to World Leodership 
ond Ployed Host to the Porticiponts in o Greot Experi¬ 
ment in [nterngtionol Relations 


Oscar Wilde once quipped, “As long as war is regarded as 
wicked it will always have its fascination. When it is looked 
upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular.” If he had substi¬ 
tuted the word “unprofitable” for “vulgar” he would have 
come even closer to the truth. Annies march not only “on 
their stomachs,” as the saying goes, but on hope; the hope of a 
victor’s recompense—riches, new territory, a better life or, 
ironically, peace. Take away this hope and armies will cease to ^ 
march. 

The havoc wrought by World War I seemed to have done 
just that. Calling it “the war to end war,” optimists main¬ 
tained that another such mechanized slaughter would be total¬ 
ly unfeasible and unprofitable even for the winner. But man¬ 
kind is a creature of habit and slow to learn by his mistakes. 
Two decades later another war broke out. Those who started it 
hoped for a quick, violent and profitable victory. Instead they 
were defeated and their cities suffered great destruction and 
their governments bankruptcy. But the victors suffered as 
much if not more. Large portions of the Soviet Union lay in 
ruins. China was racked with internal strife. The British 
Empire partially disintegrated and its burden of leadership 
shifted to the United States. In order to maintain its economy 
and have nations to do business with, the United States had 
to begin lending financial support to former allies and enemies 
alike. (This aid soon served another and almost more vital ^ 
purpose, of which more later.) 

The mushroom-shaped atomic cloud over Nagasaki had 
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done more than bring Japan’s dream of an Asiatic "Co- 
prosperity Sphere” to an abrupt end. Like a finger pointing 
to the sky it seemed to w^un tliat warfare with atomic weapons 
would spell out “Winner take notliing.” The alternative was 
arbitration of some new kind. 

Even before the atom bomb was dropped, Winston Churcli- 
iU had suggested tliat the United States, tlie British Common¬ 
wealth and tlie U.S.S.R. band together to create an organiza¬ 
tion as unprecedented in history as had been the creation of 
the United States of America itself. Tlie urgency was so great 
that, despite the fiasco of tlie League of Nations, the idea took 
hold. 

Anticipating the havoc and the misery the war would leave, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
held its first session in Atlantic City in November 1943 and a 
second one in Montreal the following September. (UNRRA, 
as it was known, became tlie International Refugee Organi- 
. zation in 1947.) 

In April 1944 the formation of a U.N. Organization for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction was proposed at a 
meeting of Allied Ministers in London. At tlie Bretton Woods 
Conference in July of that year forty-four nations partici¬ 
pated in the first U.N. Monetary and Financial Conference, 
aimed at improving world-wide economic conditions through 
the creation of an International Monetary Fund and an Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Finally, after the Dumbarton Oaks Conference held in 
October, the Big Three published the proposals for a per¬ 
manent international organization to be called the United 
Nations. This proposal was endorsed by Churchill, Roosevelt 
and Stalin at Yalta and worked out in detail in San Francisco 

Charter of the United Nations provided for 
the representation of all peace-loving nations in a General As¬ 
sembly, and for a more powerful Security Council, comprising 
five permanent members-the United States, Great Britain, 
:5the U.S.S.R., China and France—plus six other members 
ele^ed for a term of two years each. Also there were created 
an Economic and Social Council and an International Court 
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of Justice. The administrative work was to be undertaken by 
the Secretariat headed by a Secretary-General, The first man 
to hold this post was the Noi^vegian Trygve Lie. 

The question of how the Security Council members were 
to vote created difiBcuIties from the start. As finally arranged 
at the Crimea Conference, a negative vote or “veto” by one of 
the five permanent members would be enough to defeat any 
proposal e.xcept one concerning procedure. 

Through making excessive use of the veto the Soviet Union 
soon displayed its former truculence and its proverbial distrust 
of the Western world. It became evident that the U.S.S.R, 
had little intention of attempting an honest settlement of the 
post-war problems in which it was involved. Whereas in 19^ 
the Soviet Union had voluntarily dissolved the “Comintern”- 
its international propaganda organization-as a gesture of 
friendship to its “fellow democracies,” its delegates now ac¬ 
cused their recent allies of “economic imperialism,” thereby 
seeking to mask the Soviets' own increasingly imperialistic in- ^ 
tendons. These, however, were rapidly becoming obvious. 

At the Potsdam Conference it had been agreed to partition 
Germany and Austria. The capital cities of these two countries, 
although now both within the zones accorded the Soviets, 
were themselves divided into four parts. At the time when 
the U.S.S.R. lowered an “Iron Curtain” between its tem- 
tories and those held by the other three occupying Pf^ers, 
England, France and the United States still maintained ^li* 
tary Government headquarters in Vienna and Berlin. This 
arrangement the Soviet Union found irksome. In order to force 
the Allies out of Berlin, in 1948 the Soviet government 
adopted the policy of blocking all road, rail and canal tratfac 
from the West. The American answer to this was the airldt, 
an air shuttle service from Frankfurt to Berlin that provided 
the French, British and American sectors with such vital 
necessities as food and coal. After a year and a half ot 
mounting tension, during which the matter was referred to^ 
the United Nations, the Soviet Union lifted the blockade in^ 
May 1949. Instead of withdrawing from those Balkan coun¬ 
tries they had overrun, the Soviets drew them closer an 
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closer into their orbit. Finally, by means of a neatly staged 
coup (Tetat, they placed Czechoslovakia behind the Iron Cur¬ 
tain in 1948. 

Elsewhere in Europe Soviet strong-arm tactics were meet¬ 
ing with less success. In Italy King Victor Emmanuel HI 
stepped down in favor of his son, Umberto. He, in turn, 
bowed to a referendum held in 1946 and Italy became a 
republic. Amid the existing chaos of this disillusioned, im¬ 
poverished country the threat of a Communist “Putsch” 
loomed large on the horizon. It was then that American Mar¬ 
shall Plan aid, under the European Recovery Program, yielded 
its first benefits. This plan, suggested by the wartime Chief 
of Staff and later Secretary of State, General George C. Mar¬ 
shall, was designed to lend financial aid to those countries 
not under Communist control—thus becoming America’s re¬ 
alistic answer to Soviet expansion. Emerging from World 
War II as a powerful champion of the cause of self-govern- 
ment, the United States became the logical protector of those 
countries resisting totalitarian domination. 

The American policy of “Soviet containment” also helped 
curb the spread of Soviet influence in France. Following a 
substantial gain by tlie Communist faction in the French na¬ 
tional elections in 1946, France was in turmoil. For the next 
few years French governments rose and fell. Still, during this 
time the Council of Europe was formed, consisting of the 
Benelux countries (Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem¬ 
bourg), France, Italy, England and Ireland and the tliree 
Scandinavian kingdoms. By 1950, thanks to the Marshall 
^an, France was once more in a condition stable enough so 
mat it no longer feared Communism, and put forward the 
Schuman Plan” which called for a pooling of West Euro¬ 
pean coal and steel production. Britain, invited to join in this 
held herself aloof. 

In one of the Balkan countries Joseph Stalin now met with 
- unei^ected resistance. Under Marshal Tito, the wartime guer- 
Srilla leader, Yugoslavia at first seemed content to become iust 

satellite. Suddenly, in 1948, Tito bolted and 
estabhshed himself as a Communist dictator without benefit 
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of the Soviet Union. Though Tito did not openly turn to 
the Western Powers for support they welcomed the breach 
he had made in the Iron Curtain. Late in 1950 Yugoslavia 
received substantial Marshall Plan aid from the United States. 

To the south, Greece was the only European country where 
liberation did not bring the fighting to an end. When the 
British overcame the Nazi invaders in 1944, pro-Communist 
resistance forces immediately attacked the liberators in order 
to forestall the restoration of the monarchy. When in 1946 a 
plebiscite brought about the recall of King George II, anti- 
Royalist guerrillas, aided by Communists infiltrating from the 
north, increased their depredations by way of protest. On 
King George’s death in 1947 his brother Paul came to the 
throne. That same year the United States appropriated 300 
million dollars for Greek aid, and U. S. supplies enabled the 
Greek forces to bring hostilities to an end in 1949. 

With the Zionists insisting on the creation of an independent 
Jewish state in Palestine, and with the newly formed Arab 
League threatening to meet such a move with armed resist¬ 
ance, in April of 1947 Great Britain handed the problem over 
to the United Nations. On May 15, 1949 the British mandate 
over Palestine ended and the new Republic of Israel was pro¬ 
claimed. War broke out immediately, but the Arab League 
was no match for the Israeli forces. A temporary truce was 
arranged through the Swedish U.N. mediator Count Folke 
Bernadette, the same man who had acted as go-between in 
arranging the German surrender in 1945. After Bernadette 
was assassinated at the hands of a political extremist. Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, an American, continued the mediation. He 
succeeded in obtaining an Israeli-Egyptian armistice. For the 
first time in two thousand years the Jewish people had a 
nation and a flag of their own. In 1949 Israel was voted 
into the U.N. 

In India too nationalism had long been asserting itself. 
Independence had been one condition demanded of the Brit¬ 
ish in return for participation in the war against Japan. Now, 
however, the Moslem League under Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
sought the creation of a separate Moslem state of Pakistan. 
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’ The Hindus opposed this plan firmly and Great Britain be¬ 
came more and more reluctant to take sides. Bringing mat¬ 
ters to a head, early in 1947 the English announced the immi¬ 
nent transfer of authority to “responsible Indian hands” and 
bade the Hindus and Moslems reach an understanding. Yet 
despite the partition of British India into the Republics of 
Pakistan and India, religious strife and bloodshed followed 
the actual withdrawal of the British in August 1949. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Hindu lawyer whose doctrine of “passive re¬ 
sistance” had contributed so much toward Indian independ¬ 
ence, was assassinated in 1948. His disciple, Pandit Nehru, 
now Indian Prime Minister, soon placed India in a position 
of leadership in Asiatic affairs. Both India and Pakistan are 
members of the U.N. 

Elsewhere in the East the Japanese war-cry of “Asia for 
the Asiatics” had aroused many a nationalistic echo. Abiding 
by its promise, the United States granted the Philippines their 
.independence in 1947. In the Netherlands East Indies a re- 
' volt broke out which ended only when, through U.N. inter¬ 
vention, the United States of Indonesia was formed. Similar 
rebelhons faced the British in Burma and Malaya, and the 
French in Indo-China found themselves embroiled in a full- 
scale jungle war against well-armed guerrillas from the prov¬ 
ince of Viet-Nam. 

It was no coincidence that all these insurrections bore a 
similar, Communist stamp. The spread of Soviet influence, 
though momentarily checked in Europe, was made easy in the 
Orient by the exploitation suffered at the hands of Western 
empire-builders by the native populations. Although they had 
much to be thankful for in the field of medical help and educa¬ 
tion, in their eagerness to throw off the yoke of the West they 
failed to realize that by merely exchanging one form of im- 
perialism for another they had less to gain than to lose. 

The most tragic example of this was China. Though the 
^yar with Japan had temporarily healed old political antago- 
^sms, its end brought a new eruption of them. Chiang Kai- 
Shek s reactionary and dictatorial government relied on the 
support of its Western allies to keep it in power, but at a 
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crucial moment it failed. Soviet-backed Communist forces un¬ 
der tlie veteran Communist leader Mao Tse-timg attacked 
the Nationalist forces in October 1945. Chiang appealed to 
the United States for aid and was rebuffed. He was forced 
to give ground and finally, in January 1949, he resigned and 
fled to tlie island of Formosa. There he proceeded to build 
the largest anti-Communist force in all Asia. Mao s attempts 
to unseat Nationalist China’s representative in the U.N. and 
replace him with a Communist have thus far been fruitless. 

Now in control of the Chinese mainland, the Chinese Com¬ 
munists established a new capital at Peiping. Afterwards, their 
forces invaded the province of Tibet, high in the Himalayas. 
India, which had seemed friendly toward Mao Tse-tung, 
viewed this latest move with great concern. In French Indo¬ 
china, Chinese Communist aid to the Vietminh troops now 
caused the French to withdraw their forces from frontier 
positions. It was against this trouble background that the 

Korean War was waged. ^ 

As agreed at Yalta, Korea was divided at the 38A 
into two zones, the northern to be occupied by the Soviet 
Union, the southern by the United Sutes. Friction between 
these two rival powers was reflected in the f 

broke out during the elections held in 1946 and :W48 
American Zone. After the creation there of the Dem^ocr 
Republic of Korea both sides mobilized, the South Koreans 
with the aid of American officers, the North Koreans with 
Sonnet aid. On June 25. 1950, v^nthout 
tion, the North Korean army marched across the 
Taken by surprise the South Koreans ^ ^ ' 

the first time, the United Nations flag went into battle. Usmg 
Japan as a spring-board. General Douglas MacArthur took 

command of the U.N. forces fighting in Korea. 

Since the end of the war Japan had been making grea 
strides toward economic recovery and cooperation ^vlth tne 

West. Under the firm guidance of an^ 

divested himself of his former "divinity, the * 

other business dynasties were dissolved and a . 

tion was put into effect which permitted the estabbshment 
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of strong labor unions. Whether or not this “democratiza¬ 
tion” will be permanent remains to be seen. Communism has 
thus far gained little or no foothold in Japan. 

With amazing speed American troops in Korea were aug¬ 
mented by others called from Japanese occupation duty and 
from the United States. They were soon joined by contingents 
from England, Australia, Canada, the Philippines, France and 
Turkey. The U.N. forces succeeded in driving the North 
Koreans back across the 38th parallel and reached the Man¬ 
churian border in November 1950. Then Communist China 
intervened. Severely outnumbered, the U.N. troops fell back 
along the road they had come. At the port of Hungnam the 
largest troop evacuation since Dunkerque was successfully car¬ 
ried out and the troops were put ashore further down the 
peninsula, ready to fight again. The bitter Korean winter 
seemed to agree with the Chinese troops even less than it did 
with the U.N. forces, and by spring the Chinese were retreat¬ 
ing once more toward the north. 

Realizing now that the Soviet government would be de¬ 
terred from further aggression only by a show of strength, 
the United States initiated a program of full-scale mobilization 
and war-production. At the same time it promised close sup¬ 
port and cooperation to the twelve European nations that had 
signed the North Atlantic Pact in 1949. On an American pro¬ 
posal to rearm Western Germany, bitter opposition was voiced 
by France. On the other hand, Karl Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the newly formed Bonn Republic, n^ade use of the strong 
bargaining position of Western Germany to insist that re¬ 
armament be accompanied by full equality of Western Ger¬ 
many with the other Atlantic Pact nations. 

'niea on December 19, 1950 the twelve Atlantic Pact 

nations met in Brussels and appointed General Dwight D. 

Eise^ower as Supreme Commander of the proposed West- 
€rn European Army. 

mat more remains to be written I do not know. Ten city 
^vblocks south of where I am now sitting a part of the island 
ot Manhattan has become United Nations territory. There the 
bmldmgs which wiU ultimately house this great organization 
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are being built. If the United Nations can avert the total dis¬ 
aster of one last global conflict, the next chapter in this book 
should be a truly memorable one. 

New York City 
April 1951 
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